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AMERICA’S FOREIGN COMMITMENTS: 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


E HAVE just witnessed from our 

office window here in Washington a 

demonstration of United States air 
power. The thunder of the six-engine bombers 
and the powerful whine of the multi-jet planes 
(two of which spanned the continent in a little 
more than four hours) reminded us that this 
country does not intend to relinquish its posi- 
tion as the world’s greatest power, a position 
insured, for the time at least, by the atomic 
bomb. 

From this demonstration of military power, we 
turned to a consideration of the foreign com- 
mitments that the United States has accepted 
since the summer of 1945. These commitments 
are commensurate with our vast power and 
wealth. Perhaps, as some think, our commitments 
are greater than we can, in the last analysis, 
guarantee to Carry out. 

We have in the Potsdam Declaration of July 
26, 1945, and in subsequent statements, an- 
nounced our intention of rehabilitating the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of Japan and 
those areas of Korea, Germany, and Austria 
under our control, bringing to these countries 
the opportunity to establish a democratic way 
of life. We have in the Truman Doctrine under- 
taken to rehabilitate the war-devastated life of 
Greece and Turkey. We have in the Marshall 
Plan agreed to pour anywhere from sixteen to 
twenty billions of dollars into Europe in a 
colossal pump-priming venture with its primary 
objective the restoration of Europe’s war-torn 
economy, and its secondary objective the vitali- 
zation of democratic impulses and institutions. 
When we recall that our total national income in 
1933 was about forty-two billions of dollars, the 
magnitude of our financial commitments for the 
military and for foreign aid begin to appear in 
a proper perspective. No nation has ever under- 
taken such a program. 

But this is not the whole story. On January 21, 
in his inaugural address, President Truman an- 
nounced his “four-point” foreign-aid program. 
Point one called for “unfaltering support” of 
the United Nations. Point two for keeping “our 


full weight” behind the European Recovery 
Program. Point three for a “collective defense 
arrangement” with the countries of Western 
Europe (the North Atlantic Pact). None of these 
was new. But point four was new. It called for 
“a bold new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas.” 

What this means nobody yet knows. According 
to what appear to be the best guesses, however, 
the President is proposing to export to the areas 
of the world not yet covered by the Potsdam 
Declaration, the Truman Doctrine, and the 
Marshall Plan American “know-how” in the 
fields of science, technology, culture, and educa- 
tion. The objective seems to be to develop (in 
contrast to ERP’s task of restoration) the eco- 
nomic life of Asia, Africa, and other areas, with 
the thought that in strengthening these parts of 
the whole, the entire world economy will receive 
new impetus. At the same time it is recognized 
that while 66 percent of the earth’s population 
remains illiterate, not much can be done in the 
way of economic development. 

With these commitments, which literally cover 
the face of the earth, the United States has re- 
versed its historic relationship to the peoples of 
the world. The Statue of Liberty still stands with 
its uplifted torch gleaming across the waters of 
New York harbor. And on its base we can still 
read the famous words of welcome: 


Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free, the wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost, 
to me: I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


But the welcome is now meaningless, for the 
gates have been closed since the 1920's. Despite 
our wealth, we have no room for those who wish 
to live among us. Yet we are offering the peoples 
of the world something that in the end may be 
worth far more to them. We are offering to share 
with them that knowledge which will enable 
them to help themselves, and thereby to build 
for themselves a better way of life. It is a 
grandiose conception. Maybe we can make it 
come to life. If so, the United States will in full- 
est measure be a world leader. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
MERICA’S foreign commitments lay a 
heavy hand upon us as citizens and as 
educators. The financial burden that the United 
States has assumed must rest upon all our 
shoulders in the shape of heavy taxes for many 
years to come. The financial burden also creates 
new headaches for those concerned with school 
budgets, for money used abroad is no longer 
available for use at home. 

It is, however, as educators that we must 
shoulder a major responsibility. Our colleagues 
overseas expect us to help them with the im- 
mediate problem of relief—food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and the basic educational materials (pencils, 
paper, books, and classroom equipment). They 
expect us to come to them, bringing the advice 
and assistance that they so badly need as they 
face the task of building a democratic school 
system and a democratic way of life. They expect 
us to invite them to visit American schools 
where they may see for themselves how we do 
the job and where they may learn to profit from 
both our achievements and our failures. 

This is what educators overseas have been led 
to expect. In the light of our foreign commit- 
ments, these are reasonable expectations. If they 
are to be realized, school people must do the 
job, for government cannot. Leadership must 
come out of the schoolhouses and the classrooms. 


Wuere Do WE START? 


HEN and where do we start? At once, 
and in our own communities. 

Support professional organizations. From the 
occupation authorities overseas come a continu- 
ing series of requests for professional services of 
many kinds. Most of these requests pass through 
government channels to end up in the head- 
quarters’ offices of professional organizations. For 
example, the National Council for the Social 
Studies has just received an urgent request to 
bring to the United States a group of German 
educators and to arrange for them to visit our 
schools and classrooms to see how we teach the 
social studies. (The government is, in this case, 
footing the bill.) This is merely one example out 
of literally scores with which we are personally 
familiar. Obviously, only strong professional or- 
ganizations adequately staffed and, perhaps even 
more important, with roots deep in the educa- 
tional system of this country, will be in a posi- 
tion to meet the demands that will grow ever 
heavier as the years pass, The teacher who does 
not, in this new era, assume his minimum re- 
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sponsibility to his profession is guilty of weaken. 
ing the foreign commitments that we as a nation 
have for better or worse assumed. 

Support foreign-aid projects. More obvious, 
although no more important, is the need to sup- 
port foreign-aid projects. The NEA Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund can use your contribution. 
The World Organization for the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP) needs your support. The teach- 
er interchange program, which currently has 112 
foreign teachers in American schools, cannot 
grow without your interest and participation. 
Opportunities are available for students and 
teachers in American schools to travel and study 
in other lands. In these ways, and by bringing 
to your own community the awareness of how 
education is today inextricably enmeshed with 
America’s foreign commitments, you can assume 
a substantial share of the responsibility now 
resting upon all our shoulders.* 

Put our own house in order. If our schools 
are to become world demonstration centers— 
and the process is well under way—and if we 
are to go abroad to teach others, it is incum- 
bent upon us to put our own house in order. 

We must begin by developing understanding, 
and this is born of humility. The world is poor. 
A rapidly-growing population (50,000 persons 
every day) presses hard upon a limited supply 
of food. Two-thirds of the world’s population 
cannot read or write. The “iron curtain” of 
ignorance prevails everywhere, and it is for us, 
the more fortunate, to take the leadership in 
rending this curtain asunder. It is pettish and 
unworthy to cry in our beards because others 
do not understand us. 

“Our house” is, therefore, the sanctuary of our 
own minds and hearts. Beyond that, it is the 
classrooms in which we teach, the curriculum 
for which we are in part responsible, and the 
community in which we serve. 

In this issue of Social Education, devoted pri- 
marily to education for international under- 
standing, there are a number of suggestions for 
curriculum modification. Also worthy of atten- 
tion is the recently-published book, Education 
for International Understanding in American 
Schools, particularly chapter 5 and the bibliog- 
raphy. 

The American people have started down a 
long road from which there is no turning. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of the responsibilities we 
have assumed. 


* Write to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., for detailed information about these activities. 
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History and the Other Social Studies 
in General Education 


Erling M. Hunt 








URING the twentieth century all the 

factors that must be considered in build- 

ing an educational program in the 
United States have undergone continuous and 
often drastic change. Society has become in- 
creasingly industrialized, urbanized, and inter- 
dependent as far as individuals, communities, 
and nations are concerned. Democracy has ad- 
vanced, but it has also been sharply challenged 
by contrasting political philosophies and systems. 

Scholarship has developed new knowledge and 
understanding, and has modified much that was 
once accepted. It has developed both new spe- 
cializations and new concern for interrelation- 
ships and better syntheses. Both movements have 
been reflected in school and college programs. 

The school and college population has grown 
incredibly at all levels, confronting educators 
with an ever-widening range of backgrounds, 
abilities, and needs. The status of youth has 
changed—in freedoms allowed, in delayed voca- 
tional opportunity, in problems of individual, 
group, and family relationships. 

Education has become a profession, develop- 
ing new psychologies, new philosophies, new 
teaching materials, new emphases and techniques 
in methods, guidance, and evaluation. It has 
become more and more concerned with its re- 
sponsibility for developing well-rounded indi- 
viduals, competent in their social relationships 
and in vocational activities and, as citizens, in- 
formed about public affairs and habituated to 
participate in democratic processes. 








It gives us unusual pleasure to hear once again from 
Erling M. Hunt, who, in his capacity as editor, organ- 
ized and guided Social Education through its first 
decade. This article was originally presented at the 
1948 convention of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Washington in a session jointly sponsored by 
the AHA, the National Council for the Social Studies, 
and the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Dr. Hunt is professor of history and chairman of the 
department of the social sciences at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Stemming from consideration of these changes 
and their implications for the school and college 
programs is the general education movement, 
concerned with the education and experience 
that should be provided for all the children 
and all the youth of a democracy. 


Wuat Is GENERAL EDUCATION? 


ENERAL education has been defined in 
many ways and with differing emphases. 
“General education,” declares a publication of 
the American Council on Education, “refers to 
those phases of nonspecialized and nonvocational 
education that should be the common possession, 
the common denominator, . . . of educated per- 
sons as individuals and as citizens in a free 
society.”1 “Educated persons as individuals”— 
that could be the “rich, many-sided personali- 
ties” that the American Historical Association 
Commission on the Social Studies wrote about.? 
Educated persons “‘as citizens in a free society” 
—that would be what a long series of reports 
and most other publications on the teaching of 
history and social studies have emphasized ever 
since history and what we now call social studies 
began to be taken seriously as school subjects. 
Surely there’s nothing new in these concepts 
—no automatic formula, no new clarification of 
our goals, our selection or organization of con- 
tent, or of our methods—except for three points, 
all of some importance. (1) In general education, 
either in schools or colleges, we are not con- 
cerned with the technical or professional train- 
ing of historians, political scientists, or econo- 
mists—a fact that some of us occasionally forget. 
(2) In general education we are not concerned 
with the education of an elite—we are concerned 
with all individuals, with all citizens, and—in so 


* American Council on Education, A Design for General 
Education (Series I, No. 18, Washington, 1944), 7. 

?Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools, A Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, Part I (New York: Scribner's, 1932), 93, 96; Con- 
clusions and Recommendations of the Commission, Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1934), 39- 
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far as possible—with a general, a common body 
of information, experience, and understanding 
for all. (3) In general education we are not con- 
cerned with teaching the history, economics, or 
sociology of plumbing or hairdressing to prospec- 
tive plumbers or hairdressers—or with the his- 
tory of industry or commerce in industrial 
and commercial schools, in which general educa- 
tion is also needed at both the high school and 
junior college levels. 

So we're back where we have long been— 
teaching history and social studies in order to 
help children and youth develop into competent 
citizens and into well-rounded and well-balanced 
individuals. Of course we in social studies are 
not operating alone and unaided. There’s no 
magic in us or in our subject matter. But, as 
we are constantly reminded, in cooperation with 
parents and community agencies, in cooperation 
with other teachers, with administrators, guid- 
ance officers, and other specialists—with such 
coordination of effort, we can make progress. 


Tue ROLE oF SOCIAL STUDIES 
UT have we any special, any distinctive con- 
tribution and responsibility? Is there any 
essential need that can be met by history and 
social studies either alone or as part of an in- 
tegrated program involving all school activities? 

I have never found a better or more convinc- 
ing statement than that of Henry Johnson in the 
1915 edition of his Teaching of History. He was 
writing of history alone, but what he said ap- 
plies, and applies better in my judgment, to 
social studies as a whole. The distinctive and 
controlling aim of history instruction, said John- 
son, is to make the political and social world 
intelligible—to develop understanding of the 
world in which we live.* Johnson’s distinctive 
aim serves education for citizenship directly. 
For a democracy must have a citizenry informed 
about and possessed of an understanding of the 
world in which it lives. 

Johnson's aim also serves the development of 
rich and many-sided personalities, of well- 
rounded and well-adjusted individuals. For such 
individuals must understand their world, their 
role, and their potentialities in it. Moreover, 
they—or we—must adjust to the society about 
us. When society makes the adjustments, it 
usually does so by the way of courts, prisons, 


*Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (New York: Macmillan, 1915), 75- 
The aim is stated, in different phrasing, on page 122 of 
the revised (1940) edition. 


asylums, and relief agencies. The adjustments 
are usually painful for the individuals concerned, 
and in most cases the necessity for the adjust- 
ments is evidence that education has failed. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


Hin do we develop the understanding of 
the world in which we live that is neces- 
sary both to effective democratic citizenship and 
to satisfactory personal growth and adjustment? 
Many answers have been proposed. Henry John- 
son’s was a recommendation to teach develop- 
mental history, from origins down through the 
changes in successive generations and periods.‘ 
Some geographers, political scientists, econo- 
mists, and sociologists have answered the ques- 
tion in terms of their own disciplines. 

Our currently accepted answer is to teach 
American and world history; some geography; 
some government, economics, and sociology, 
sometimes as separate subjects but more often 
in general social studies offerings called civics, 
citizenship, or modern problems; some current 
events; often some guidance materials. 

Several other patterns of organization have 
been proposed: separate subjects, correlated sub- 
jects, fused subjects—all starting with organized 
bodies of subject matter, as also do college sur- 
veys of contemporary civilization and social sci- 
ence. There are also various integrations (based 
on major themes, on areas of human living, on 
personal and immediate problems of youth), or 
Marshall’s social processes (basic activities com- 
mon to all human beings in all kinds of environ- 
ment, in all periods of history, into the present.)° 

Finally, of late, anthropologists, notably Rob- 


.ert Redfield, have proposed—but not worked out 


for the curriculum—a study of type cultures as 
an effective way of gaining understanding of 
modern society and cultures.* 

All of these answers have sought to improve 
the social studies program for developing a 
better understanding—with varying degrees of 
attention to scholarship, needs of society, and 
requirements of the teaching-learning process 
—of the world in which we live.” All have ac- 
cepted the premises and used the language of 


* Ibid. (1g15 ed.), 74ff. See also the revised (1940) edi- 
tion, 119 ff. 

*Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Cur- 
riculum-Making in the Social Studies: A Social Process 
Approach (Part XIII, Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies. New York: Scribner's, 1936). 

*Robert Redfield, “The Study of Culture in General 
Education,” Social Education, XI (October, 1947), 259-64. 

* The three categories are taken from Beard, op. cit., 2. 
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general education. All, I believe, can be made 
to achieve considerable success. But that success 
depends not on the pattern of organization but 
in every case on teacher competence; on staff 
resources and continuous staff planning and re- 
planning; on teaching-learning resources; on 
adaptation to different levels of maturity, ability, 
interests and backgrounds; and on careful articu- 
lation of work done at different grade levels. 
Curriculum planning is of central importance, 
but the key to success in general education is 
not to be found in any curriculum pattern; if 
goals are clear and resources are intelligently 
used, any one of several patterns will serve. 


RECENT CURRICULUM CHANGES 


EVERAL curriculum trends—they may almost 
S be called revolutions—have occurred during 
the twentieth century, all directed toward im- 
proved general education in history and social 
studies, 

First, the curriculum has been expanded by in- 
troducing into general education—represented 
by required courses—social studies other than 
geography, history, and traditional civics. Eco- 
nomics, sociology, citizenship, current events, 
some international relations, bits of psychology 
and anthropology, and some attention to human 
relations have rounded out the social studies 
program in the schools and often at the junior 
college level. 

Second is the trend that perhaps has received 
most attention. It relates to the breakdown of 
subject boundaries through correlation, fusion, 
or integration, both within the social studies 
and among the social] studies and the humanities 
and, to less extent, the natural sciences. 

Third, and much less noticed, is the trend 
that has revolutionized the separate subjects, 
expanding and revising history and geography, 
shifting the focus of civics or government, of 
economics, and to some extent of sociology from 
theory and principles to problems and functions, 
and putting heavy emphasis on recent develop- 
ments and conditions and on immediate applica- 
tions of subject matter. In these revised subjects 
the boundaries between the various social studies 
disciplines have become less and less clear. The 
revisions have paralleled and, in very consider- 
able degree, have achieved the same result as 
the correlation, fusion, and integration move- 
ments, except the one that has substituted study 
of individuals and their personal and group 
problems for study of society as a whole. In my 
perhaps not unprejudiced judgment, the revision 


of subjects has developed a sounder program 
of general education than most of the other 
fusion and integration efforts, because it has had 
the benefit of greater participation by competent 
historians and social scientists. Their explana- 
tion of the world in which we live has, I believe, 
been more coherent and has taken earlier ad- 
vantage of developing scholarship and analysis 
than have courses of study, units, and texts com- 
piled by educationists and even those social 
studies teachers who, operating on the peda- 
gogical frontier, have lost contact with new inter- 
pretations of the past and the present. 

Yet the educationists, including those active 
in the Progressive Education movement, have 
contributed to improvement in our teaching pro- 
cedures, as in insisting upon greater considera- 
tion of the individuals we teach, in freer class- 
room and out-of-classroom activities, and in 
breaking down our general aims into understand- 
ings, skills, attitudes, and behaviors. They have 
helped call attention to the importance of litera- 
ture, art, music, and science in interpreting so- 
ciety in the past and in the present. 

A fourth trend or revolution relates to chang- 
ing teaching-learning procedures and materials 
—new developments in educational psychology 
and philosophy, in teacher-student and school- 
community relationships, to more effective text- 
books, to audio-visual and other resources—all 
of major significance for the development of so- 
cial understanding by all American youth. 

For revolutions, as noted earlier, have occurred 
also outside the area of curriculum—most 
notably in the population that we teach. Ele- 
mentary schools since before World War I, sec- 
ondary schools since that war, and now junior 
colleges have been faced with the obligation to 
teach an unselected student body. To our in- 
creasing dismay, we in history and social studies 
find ourselves expected to develop understand- 
ing of our complex society—now a world society 
—in students with an almost unlimited range of 
backgrounds, needs, interests, and learning skills 
—including those with an almost unlimited lack 
of backgrounds, interests, and learning skills. 

Moreover we are discovering, however pain- 
fully and reluctantly, that the responsibility for 
effective learning in the area of general education 
rests not on the learners but on the teachers. 
Even at the junior college level—and perhaps 
beyond—the day of casual flunking of all who 
do not or cannot adjust to the instructor’s stand- 
ards is past. Remedial reading and composition 
are appearing even in many college programs, and 
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in reports from deans and college presidents a 
demand is now heard for courses in how to teach 
at the college level. 

Much could be said on methods and materials, 
on administrative adjustments in ability group- 
ings and guidance programs as they relate to 
individual differences, to adjustments for high 
ability and for low—or no—academic-ability stu- 
dents. There is no time to say it. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


DO, however, wish to make some comment on 

history and the other social studies in re- 
lation to adjustments to individual differences. 
For here, rather than in methods or materials 
alone, lies the best clue to the solution of our 
teaching problem. 

The clue again is provided by Henry Johnson 
in his chapter on the problem of grading.* Ele- 
mentary history—the history best suited to the 
immature and to those with little or no intellec- 
tual interest—is narrative and descriptive. It con- 
cerns people, what they did, and what happened 
to them. It has color and action—and therefore 
it is detailed. Elementary social studies of any 
kind, I would add, is narrative and descriptive. 
It too concerns people, what they did, and what 
happened to them. It too has color and action; 
it also is detailed. And, be it added, it is also 
selective, not comprehensive and all-inclusive; it 
is slow-moving, not crowded and hurried. 

Advanced history—history requiring maturity 
or intellectual interest and capacity—is analyti- 
cal and generalized. It deals with ideas and 
abstractions drawn from both direct personal ex- 
perience and from the vicarious experience which 
the social studies—and literature, art, music, 
science, and other fields—provide to supplement 
the personal and direct experience that is no 
longer sufficient for giving any of us understand- 
ing of the world in which we live. 

Slow learners can analyze and generalize with- 
in the limits of their personal and vicarious 
experience. High ability students often need 
much vicarious experience—much narrative and 
descriptive history and social studies—before they 
can analyze and generalize well. But neverthe- 
less, here, in Johnson’s principle, is our best key 
to differentiation of content and of method. 

History is basically narrative and descriptive; 
it deals with people and what they did and 
what happened to them. It can be advanced, and 
an increased amount of it is advanced as it ana- 





*Johnson, op. cit., Chapter II, esp. 40-51 (1915 ed.); 
Chapter IV, 97-103 (1940 ed.). 





lyzes and generalizes about democracy and 
totalitarianism, industrialism, nationalism, im- 
perialism, internationalism, and the like. It is 
advanced when it deals with abstractions of con- 
stitutionalism, of diplomacy, of finance, and of 
changing thought and ideas. Even here, how- 
ever, there is an elementary narrative and 
descriptive approach, and usually it needs to be 
used by teachers engaged in general education. 
Effective teaching—as the parables of Jesus il- 
lustrate—is likely to be largely narrative and 
descriptive, in order to maintain close contact 
with the personal or the carefully developed 
vicarious experience of learners. 

Geography can be narrative and descriptive; 
elementary geography must be kept largely so. 

Some history and geography, and even greater 
proportions of government, economics, and so- 
ciology, comprise thought about—analysis of and 
generalization about—aspects of the experience 
of man. To just the extent that they are such 
they are advanced social studies or social science. 
They are harder to teach; they require more 
conscious effort to use the narrative and descrip- 
tive approach—that is, to draw on history—and 
more conscious effort to maintain contact with 
the direct experience of learners, and when pos- 
sible, to expand it through trips and personal 
observation. They require more conscious effort 
to maintain student participation—discussions 
and other activities—in the learning process. 

History and social studies in general educa- 
tion are concerned with developing understand- 
ing of the world in which we live. That under- 
standing requires extension of personal experi- 
ence through study of the experience of others, 
both in the past and in environments different 
from that in which any individual or group lives. 
This experience, this understanding, must come 
in large part through history, through geography, 
through study of political, economic, social, and 
cultural life and institutions. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTION 


UT what, from the innumerable possibili- 

ties, shall we select? I know of no pat 
answer. Needs vary with the backgrounds of those 
whom we teach, with changes in society, with 
changing scholarship, with the talents and re- 
sources of teachers and communities. But the 
requirements of the teaching-learning process 
necessitate great selectivity, and the requirements 
of general education necessitate competent and 
continuous attention to the selection that is 

(Continued on page 162) 
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The United Nations in the 
Secondary School Curriculum 


Royce H. Knapp 








The General Assembly, Considering that knowledge and understanding of the aims and activities of the 
United Nations are essential in promoting and assuring general interest and popular support of its work, 
Recommends to all Member Governments that they take measures at the earliest possible date to encourage 
the teaching of the United Nations Charter and the purposes and principles, the structure, background and 
activities of the United Nations in the schools and institutes of higher learning of their countries, with particular 
emphasis on such instruction in elementary and secondary schools.—Resolution, United Nations, November 1947. 





N THE summer of 1948 a group of secondary 

school social studies teachers met in the 

Workshop Seminar at the University of 
Nebraska to plan what, where, and how to teach 
about the United Nations. They were aided by 
representatives from the Secretariat at Lake Suc- 
cess, by resource people of the University of 
Nebraska who had studied the United Nations 
at first hand, by study materials and advice from 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, and by resources of the University Library 
and Extension Division. The Workshop Seminar 
was planned as one segment of a state-wide pro- 
gram through the cooperative efforts of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the Nebraska 
State Education Association, and the University 
of Nebraska. The culminating activity of the 
Workshop was the formulation of the recom- 
mendations that appear below. The teachers did 
not view their work as completed, but rather 
as a challenging beginning; nor did they con- 
sider their recommendations as a fixed or pre- 
scribed scheme of instruction for any given 
school. They hoped that other teachers would 
consider the recommendations as suggestions, 
adapting and adjusting the program to fit the 
needs of students in their own localities. 








From an associate professor of education at the 
University of Nebraska come these suggestions for 
teaching about the United Nations. 

Reprints of this article, together with a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography, may be secured for 10 cents. 
Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








WuatT SHALL WE TEACH ABOUT THE 
UNITED NATIONS? 


HE following outline contains what appear 
gp be the minimum essentials that American 
youth will need to learn if they are to contribute 
to the future of the United Nations. 

1. Historical foundations. The many steps that 
led to the founding of the United Nations must 
be studied if one is to appreciate and under- 
Stand its present structure and organization. 
When they learn that many nations and many 
peoples have contributed to the United Nations, 
American youth will understand America’s role 
more clearly. 

2. Structure and organization. As we now 
study the United States Constitution in our 
civics course, so must we provide opportunities 
for boys and girls to study the Charter of the 
United Nations. Such study is basic preparation 
for future world citizenship. It is difficult to 
understand the activities of the Security Council 
or the General Assembly or the Trusteeship 
Council until one understands their particular 
powers and responsibilities. 

3. Achievements. In order that American 
youth can appreciate the tremendous work of 
the United Nations, the story of its achieve- 
ments needs to be told to them. This means 
that systematic study of the work of the many 
specialized agencies, commissions, and major 
organs must be carried on in our social studies 
programs, Perhaps knowledge of its achieve- 
ments will help youth to develop faith in the 
United Nations. 

4. Current activities and problems. The day- 
by-day events and problems of the United Na- 
tions must be presented through carefully se- 
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lected motion pictures, periodicals, and news- 
papers. Moreover, boys and girls need to listen 
to radio programs that present effectively the 
day-by-day story of the United Nations. In recent 
months the radio and newspapers have increased 
the amount of time and space devoted to United 
Nations news. High school current event papers 
have featured the affairs of the United Nations, 
and nearly every periodical on American news- 
stands have carried articles on the present prob- 
lems and work of the United Nations. We must 
develop in our youth a continuing interest in 
the affairs and problems of the United Nations. 

5. A sense of responsibility for the future of 
the United Nations. Over and above the syste- 
matic study of the history, structure, achieve- 
ments, and problems of the United Nations, the 
schools must help high school students to de- 
velop a personal feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare and future of the United Nations. Boys 
and girls must learn through many experiences 
that if the future of the world is to be peaceful 
they must make it so. It must be in their times 
and in the lives they lead that the world will 
find its oneness. They must learn that they have 
a stake in world peace, and that the United 
Nations is the major social machinery to provide 
for peace. 


WHERE AND WHEN SHALL WE TEACH THE 
UNITED NATIONS? 


HE following guide should be helpful as a 

starting point for teachers who wish to in- 
clude the United Nations in the present cur- 
riculum. Suggestions are therefore given for 
adapting the material to the subjects now com- 
monly taught in the high school social studies 
programs. 

1. United States history. There are probably 
many ways in which the course in United States 
history can be reorganized to include topics on 
the United Nations. It is not the thought here 
that the course should be completely reor- 
ganized, but it is believed that certain topics 
now already taught can be more pointedly pre- 
sented in order to cast light upon the history of 
American participation in world peace move- 
ments and particularly in the United Nations. 
The emphasis on some of the following topics 
in the present United States history course should 
help youth to develop some of the basic under- 
standings concerning United Nations history: 


a. The evolution of United States foreign policy 
b. The role of the United States in the League of Na- 
tions 


c. The role of the United States in the founding of 
the United Nations 

d. American leaders in world organizations and peace 
movements 

e. The participation of the United States in the work 
of the United Nations 

f. The Bill of Rights compared with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 


2. World history. No course in the high school 
curriculum is more crowded than world history, 
and the problem of adding new content is, 
therefore, extremely difficult. This problem can 
only be solved by a continuing process of careful 
selection, which can begin only after objectives 
have been clarified. One of the objectives must 
surely be the need for an understanding of the 
contemporary world, and the following topics 
should help youth to a better understanding of 
the United Nations and the larger matter of 
world citizenship: 


a. A review of historical federations of nations 

b. The development of modern war on a world scale 

c. The methods by which Western culture has been 
spread throughout the world 

d. The participation of Oriental and Western nations 
in the League of Nations 

e. Comparative studies of the “Big Five” nations 

f. The linking together of nations through modern 
industrial communication and transportation 

g- The United Nations as a world movement 


3. American government. With government 
everywhere extending a growing influence over 
many aspects of life, the study of government 
has become increasingly important, and today 
nearly every school in the United States offers 
a course in civics or American political institu- 
tions. Just as it has been necessary to intensify 
our study of American government, so is it neces- 
sary that future world citizens come to under- 
stand the working of the United Nations’ Char- 
ter and its relationship to the sovereignty of 
the United States. It would seem that the Ameri- 
can government courses might properly concern 
themselves with some of the following topics: 


a. The Charter of the United Nations 

b. Comparisons between the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Constitution of the United States 

c. American sovereignty and the United Nations 

d. How American citizens influence the activities of 
the United Nations 

e. American political parties and the United Nations 


4. World Geography. World geography offers 
many opportunities for developing a better un- 
derstanding of other cultures and regions, and 
of the work of the United Nations. Emphasis 
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upon the following topics may help to develop 
this understanding: 

a. The interdependence of regions and nations 

b. The undeveloped regions and nations 

c. The overcrowded regions and nations 

d. Soil depletion as a world problem 

e. Minerals of strategic military value 


Sociology, economics, and modern prob- 
lems. The study of political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems is carried on in separate eco- 
nomics or sociology courses or, as in most schools, 
in a course known as Problems of Democracy 
or Modern Problems. All of these courses are 
loosely organized and can easily be modified 
to include work on the United Nations. The 
following topics, which have seemed most sig- 
nificant to many teachers, can be placed together 
in groups to form a unit or two units, or they 
can be integrated with present units: 


. 


a. The work of the Economic and Social Council 
b. The work of the Secretariat 

c. The work of the Specialized Agencies 

d. The work of the International Court of Justice 
e. The work of the Trusteeship Council 

f. The work of the General Assembly 

g. The work of the Security Council 

h. The achievements of the United Nations 

i. The problems of the United Nations 

j. American youth and the United Nations 

k. Public opinion and the United Nations 

1. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


How SHALL We TEACH THE UNITED NATIONS? 


E MUST go beyond the old read-and- 

W recite-and-take-a-test formula if we are 
to teach the United Nations effectively. We must 
create vital activities for our social studies pro- 
gram. High school boys and girls, like all of us, 
like observable results from their study and 
work. The following suggestions may prove help- 
ful: 

1. Bulletin board displays. The introduction 
of a unit on the United Nations will be vastly 
improved if there is a bulletin board upon which 
the students can place pertinent maps, pictures, 
and other illustrative material. Here are some 
suggested activities for the students: 

a. Collect and display, with appropriate explanations, 
pictures of prominent representatives to the United Na- 
tions and its related agencies 

b. From back issues of newspapers and magazines 
select maps of Korea, Palestine, and India which show 
how these regions have been important in the United 
Nations’ discussions and decisions during the past two 
years 

c. From pamphlets and other sources select and en- 
large for display illustrations of the organization and 
structure of the United Nations, or secure from the De- 


partment of Public Information of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations free posters, diagrams, and charts il- 
lustrating the work of the UN and its specialized agencies 


2. Individual oral or written reports. Speech 
and English skills can be practiced in the de- 
velopment of good oral and written reports, 
such as: 


- Women in the United Nations 

. The achievements of the United Nations 
. The use of the veto by Russia 

. Careers in the United Nations 

. American leaders in the United Nations 


eanow 


3- Forums. A good forum should present in- 
formation and opportunities for exchanging 
opinions and analyzing conflicting viewpoints. 
Sometimes the class will have a panel of four 
or five pupils prepared on several viewpoints 
on some issue or problem and present these view- 
points followed by a discussion from the floor. 
Sometimes the whole class is divided into two 
major groups to thrash out a problem. Which- 
ever plan is used, it is important to provide for 
at least a period of preparation. Good forum 
topics must have elements of disagreement. It 
is best, therefore, to state them as questions 
similar to those that follow: 


a. Should the veto power of the “Big Five” be 
abolished? 

b. Should Japan and Germany be admitted immedi- 
ately to the United Nations? 

c. Should the United Nations have a military police 
force? 

d. Should all dependent territories and colonies be 
turned over to the Trusteeship Council? 


4. Map Work. Too often we are apt to think 
that maps show only physical and political boun- 
daries. Actually, many interesting and _pro- 
vocative ideas can be presented in this way. For 
instance, students may 


a. Prepare a map of the world that shows the density 
of population superimposed upon the member states of 
the United Nations. This map will show that the vast 
majority of the world’s people are in states and nations 
belonging to the United Nations 

b. Prepare a map of the world that shows the “Big 
Five” nations in one color and the other member nations 
of the United Nations in another. Upon this base map 
place the chief cities and the principal trade routes of 
the world. The map will show why the “Big Five” are 
the “Big Five” 

c. Prepare a map of the world in which the creditor 
nations of the world are in one color and the debtor 
nations are in another. The map should help to explain 
the workings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 

d. Prepare a map of the world showing the problem 
areas currently under consideration by the United Nations 
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5. Charts and Diagrams. Very often charts and 
diagrams can be employed by pupils to vitalize 
oral and written reports. This type of activity 
usually involves the student in special research. 
He might, for instance, prepare: 


a. A diagram showing the organization of the Economic 
and Social Council 

b. A diagram showing the relationship of the several 
organs of the United Nations 

c. A chart or graph comparing the monetary contri- 
bution of each member to the United Nations 


6. Cartoons. Very often it is difficult to state 
precisely the attitude of a person or a group 
of persons, but it is often possible for pupils 
who have some imagination and creative ability 
to reveal attitudes and ideas in cartoons. A 
cartoon could, for example, show: 


a. What the small nations think of the “Big Five” 

b. Russia’s attitude on the Berlin Crisis 

c. The attitude of Germans toward the United Nations 

d. The attitude of American youth toward the United 
Nations 

e. The attitude of Orientals toward the United Na- 
tions 


7. Motion Pictures. There are so many motion 
pictures that will help in every subject field 
that it is impossible to list them here. Teachers 
are urged to procure the recent catalog of audio- 
visual aids from the University of Nebraska Ex- 
tension Division, Lincoln, Nebraska, which lists 
some excellent motion pictures on the United 
Nations and related topics. Motion pictures can 
be used: 


a. To show the actual conditions under which other 
peoples of the world are existing 

b. To show some of the basic achievements of the 
United Nations’ specialized agencies 

c. To show the United Nations in action 

d. To give basic information in geography, history, 
and civics that will aid in understanding the problems 
of other nations 


8. Current Events. Practically all schools do 
some study of current affairs and problems. Such 
study should be followed by activities, and in 
this connection the following suggestions may 
prove helpful: 


a. Write editorials for the school newspaper on Amer- 
ican participation in the United Nations 

b. Prepare an assembly program that will dramatize 
the present work of the United Nations 

c. Compare the opinions and viewpoints of radio com- 
mentators and newspaper analysts 

d. Write letters to Congressmen and Senators express- 
ing viewpoints on current topics and activities of the 
Congress of the United States 


g. Radio. The radio is obviously an excellent 
means for keeping informed about the activities 
of the United Nations. Local radio stations will 
be glad to furnish schools with a schedule of 
broadcasts dealing with the UN and its special- 
ized agencies. Schools may work with local radio 
stations in the following ways: 


a. Students may listen to news reports on the United 
Nations and report to the class 

b. Students may prepare special programs, such as 
forums, character sketches of outstanding figures in the 
UN, and dramatizations for presentation over the local 
radio station 


10. Community Activities. Often our schools 
miss opportunities to influence community 
groups. Citizens are usually responsive to well- 
prepared information programs by social studies 
classes. All of the activities listed below have 
been used on many occasions with splendid 
results: 


a. A model meeting of any of the organs or specialized 
agencies of the United Nations 

b. Displays of charts, posters, and maps in store win- 
dows 

c. An open forum on some current problems or issues 
facing the Security Council 

d. A series of motion pictures that pupils can present 
and discuss before various clubs and civic groups 

e. The organization of a public opinion poll on some 
issue currently before the General Assembly or Security 
Council 

f. The preparation and publication in the local news- 
paper of a set of test items 


11. Extra-curricular Activities. In order that 
boys and girls who are studying the United Na- 
tions in their social studies classes can call at- 
tention to their achievements, it is often worth- 
while to have some of the following activities 
influenced by such study: 


a. The Junior-Senior Prom might take its theme from 
some aspect of the United Nations 

b. Open house night at the school might very well pre- 
sent debates, forums, and discussions for adults which flow 
directly from the study of the United Nations in the social 
studies classes 

c. The decorations for a major school party might il- 
lustrate the names and dress of the member states of the 
United Nations, or a school carnival could well take on 
the atmosphere of international understanding 

d. The art department might prepare a series of posters 
illustrating the work of the UN 

e. The music department might present a festival of 
music composed in other countries 

f. The physical education department might present a 
program of folk dances from many lands 

g. A special table or shelf in the library might contain 
a display of articles and books on the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, as well as stories and biographies 
about world-prominent figures 
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Strategy in the Social Sciences 


Edward A. Carlin 











ANY people seem to think that educa- 
tion has the same relation to current 
problems as sulfa has to pneumonia; 

the more acute the case, the larger the dose 
prescribed. If the divorce rate is rising, education 
is needed in domestic relations; if industrial re- 
lations are unstable, it is urged that more courses 
be offered in labor economics; if religion is 
losing its effectiveness, if diplomats are juggling 
with atomic bombs, and if traditional family ties 
are weakening—the prescription is education. 

Can education meet the challenge? The answer 
is that the emphasis upon education is more ap- 
parent than real. The emphasis upon education 
today is only apparent because the mandate 
given has been so set about with conditions as 
to be practically impossible of fulfillment. The 
real attitude seems to be that education is per- 
fectly free to make what contributions it can 
as long as the status quo is not disturbed. The 
teacher is all too frequently urged to improve 
conditions; at the same time, he is warned not 
to change them. 

In actual practice, the more pressing the prob- 
lems the less effective are educational institutions 
in providing leadership. It must be remembered 
that a problem-filled society is, for many people, 
highly desirable. Those who are most fond of 
conditions as they exist are frequently those who 
have been most successful under the existing 
structure, and consequently are not only most 
opposed to change but are in the most advan- 
tageous position to prevent it. It is only neces- 
sary to consider the constitution of boards of 
education, of regents, directorships, and such to 
grasp the extent of that influence. It is evident, 
then, that rather than providing leadership in 
the attempted solutions of existing problems, 
formal education is often more inclined to per- 








Specialism or general education? If the latter, how 
shall we organize the curriculum? These questions 
force us to a consideration of what is probably the 
most difficult problem confronting education. Mr. 
Carlin does not pretend to know the answers, but he 
does have some suggestions that have grown out of 
his work as an assistant professor at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing. 











petuate the conditions that caused the problems. 

Distressing as it is to admit, much that has 
passed for “progressive education” has con- 
tributed to this static concept of educational pro- 
cedure. The “new” education was to be educa- 
tion for adjustment, or education for “real life”; 
the assumption in the first case being that the 
function of education was to fit the individual 
into a niche in life much as though he were a 
piece in a jig-saw puzzle. It was further assumed, 
if not admitted, that the society into which he 
was to fit was a stable society. “Real-life” edu- 
cation assumed that the educator knew what the 
life of the student would be after he left school. 
The question might well be asked, “What was 
the student considered to be while he was in 
school?” A zombi? 

The same type of emphasis is displayed in the 
area of vocational education. Here the concept 
of goal-orientated education has gone berserk. 
John Dewey may have advocated learning by 
doing, but he didn’t mean that the only thing 
that could be so learned was a handicraft. As 
a matter of fact, Dewey’s philosophy of educa- 
tion is most critical of that type which is directed 
toward predetermined ends. 


HE shape of the dilemma in which educa- 
"lee finds itself today becomes apparent. It 
suffers under an external restriction that, on the 
one hand, charges it with improving the con- 
dition of contemporary society, and, on the other 
hand, demands that the present structure remain 
unchanged. It is equally afflicted with its own 
Static concept of an education that is goal ori- 
entated and directed toward “‘fitting’’ the student 
for society. 

What can the educational system as a whole do 
to overcome the unenviable position in which 
its emphasis upon goal-orientated education has 
placed it? 

Recently something of a revolt against edu- 
cation for immediate material ends has occurred. 
This has been particularly evident in the area 
of higher education. A number of colleges and 
universities have committed themselves to cur- 
ricula which have attempted to develop, not 
specific talents and skills, but the broad back- 
ground necessary to man as a social being. The 
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“Hundred Books” at St. John’s, the Two Year 
Curriculum at Harvard, and the neo-scholastic 
approach at the University of Chicago, represent 
the answers of some educators to the problem 
that has been 

On the basis of these and other experiments, 
certain trends in higher education seem to be 
emerging. Luella Cole points to “Increased em- 
phasis upon general education with the resultant 
distinct trend away from intense specialization 
at the undergraduate level.”* John Sexson states 
that colleges should provide “all students with 
an adequate foundation in general education 
leading to personal growth and _ develop- 
ment. .. .”? Jacques Barzun quotes the Dean of 
Columbia, on the teaching of science, social 
science, and the humanities: “Any one of them 
without the other two gives a lopsided, incom- 
plete, dangerously ignorant product. A false spe- 
cialization that chooses to neglect even one of 
these fields is like a three-legged stool with only 
two legs.’ 

It is not necessary to agree with the exponents 
of neo-classical education to recognize the prob- 
lem they propose to solve. It is only necessary 
to observe the number of narrow experts in our 
society to recognize that specialized education 
defeats itself. If education is to give understand- 
ing and open up to the student avenues to 
further learning, it must be broad and general. 


THE ROLE oF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


T IS logical to expect that in a program di- 
I rected toward educating the whole person, 
social science will have an important place. 
Teachers of social science have insisted upon this 
for many years, and for that matter the shift 
is taking place. In all events, social science holds 
a much more important place in most curricula 
today than it ever has before. The difficulty has 
arisen, however, from the powerful tendency 
merely to raise requirements in disconnected 
course work. So many courses or semester hours 
have been considered sufficient to fill the formal 
requirement with very little emphasis upon the 
integration of the work offered. The weakness 
has resulted from a failure to recognize that 
social science must be as concerned with con- 
tinuity and methodology as any of the other 
sciences. 

*Luella Cole, Backgrounds for College Teaching (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), p. 42. 

* John A. Sexson and J. W. Harbeson, The New Amer- 
ican College (New York: Harper, 1946), p. 49. 

* Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1945), p- 169. 


If social science is to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the understanding of contemporary 
problems, it can only do so through scientific 
inquiry. To say that the problem can be at- 
tacked by the use of the scientific method is, 
however, not the whole answer at all. People 
must be willing to make use of the method. This 
is a matter of a favorable attitude which in 
turn is a matter of conditioning. 

Accepting, here, the scientific method of in- 
quiry as the valid one for the social sciences, 
we propose the three-pronged attack outlined 
below as one means of outflanking the forces 
that would place all education in a strait-jacket. 
The three lines of advance are: (1) Unity of 
approach; (2) perspective in subject matter; 
(3) objective analysis. 


Y UNITY of approach is meant that the 
problem under consideration must not be 
removed from its context. 

It has been customary to think of human knowledge as 
being divided into quite different fields, such as history, 
literature, art, economics, politics, religion, philosophy, 
and the sciences. For many purposes such a classification is 
convenient. . . . Yet, it would be a serious error to sup- 
pose that any final or fundamental separation of the 
various fields of knowledge is ever possible. . . . Hence 
to understand the literature of a period, for example, it 
becomes necessary to consider its writings in the light of 
historical events that were transpiring, the economic and 
political conditions which existed, and the conception of 
art, philosophy, science and religion that prevailed. . . . 


O AVOID teaching subject matter for its 

own sake is perhaps the most difficult ap- 
proach of all. It is too easy to amass a quantity 
of information and shove it down the student's 
throat on the premise that it either is good dis- 
cipline for him or that he’ll need it some time 
later on. 

The selection of subject matter, for that is 
what is indicated here, may be determined by 
the current need of society. All subject matter 
must be selected; no one can teach all there is 
to know. For that reason, both material from 
the past and that of a current nature must be 
selected on the basis of its relevance to current 
tensions. The establishment of a link to the 
past falls in this area. That link must not be 
constructed of blind submission to the past, but 
of intelligent evaluation and selection for a 
better understanding of the current scene. 

The classroom technique that is most suitable, 
in the writer’s opinion, for implementing this 

*Fred B. Millett, The Rebirth of Liberal Education 
(New York: Harcourt, 1945), p. 44- 
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phase of strategy is the problem approach. It 
is important, however, that in the exploration 
of the background of a problem we do not lose 
contact with the problem itself. To lose contact 
between the problem or tension under study, and 
the forces that have created the problem, is 
to reduce this type of teaching to a motivation 
technique. The parallels and connections within 
the problem area must not be lost in a sea of 
minute detail. 

Critics of this type of teaching sometimes claim 
that it does not pay due obeisance to scholar- 
ship, and that as a consequence students do not 
learn enough “factual material.” Without dis- 
cussing the nature of “facts,” it seems that this 
criticism is based upon the assumption that there 
is a certain body of information that must be 
learned. 

It is not the writer’s intention to cast asper- 
sions at the type of scholarship that Hudson 
defines as “an unusually stubborn effort to be 
sure he is telling the truth.”> Scholarship in 
the sense of mere fact accumulation, or of the 
type that is confused with education on quiz 
programs, however, seems of little value. Actu- 
ally, the searching out and selection of material 
pertinent to a social tension should be repre- 
sentative of the best type of scholarship. 


HE third strategy for the teacher in social 

science is in many respects the most im- 
portant. It connotes what is sometimes referred 
to as scientific thinking, but actually goes beyond 
that, for it embraces the student-teacher rela- 
tionship and what may be called classroom 
democracy. 

The teacher must maintain a balance and 
sense of proportion in both the presentation of 
his subject and his relations with the class. There 
are dangers here which can upset the most 
meticulously thought-out program. 

Scientific thinking is quite acceptable as a 
technique in social science teaching, but it is 
not a panacea. Before any controversial issue 
can be subjected to scientific analysis, an atmos- 
phere must be present that will nurture such 
an approach. It is the task of the teacher to 
recognize that there are blocks to scientific think- 
ing that cannot be removed by fiat. Prejudices 
exist which can surmount the most carefully de- 
veloped line of scientific reasoning. It is of little 
value to have reached a conclusion in the light 
of the evidence, if, in spite of that evidence, 


*Hoyt H. Hudson, Educating Liberally (Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1945), p. 21. 


the conclusion reached is unacceptable because 
of an emotional attachment for its opposite. In 
other words, an attitude favorable to scientific 
thinking must be developed before it will be 
accepted in particular cases. 


Wuat Is a Goop TEACHER? 


HE emphasis here is of course, being placed 

upon the personality of the teacher. The best 
techniques in the world are so much balderdash 
in the hands of a bad teacher. It is a truism 
that courses are rated by students more in 
terms of teachers than of content. Objective 
analysis, then, implies much more than meets 
the eye. 

The discussion of a tension area is another 
difficult situation. All too frequently the teacher 
labors under the delusion that he has a stimulat- 
ing discussion under way, when all he really 
has is an argument about as related to discus- 
sion as a dog fight. In the textbook, this prob- 
lem is always handled very easily by the in- 
structor pointing out the desirability of a “scien- 
tific approach” to the subject under discussion. 
In practice, it may be necessary to shut off such 
“discussion” rather arbitrarily. One test of good 
teaching is a sense of timing in such a situation. 
Again the emphasis comes back to the teacher 
and his relationship to the class. 

It would seem logical, therefore, to establish 
what good teaching is, or what constitutes a 
good teacher. It may be logical, but hardly pos- 
sible. Any student is acquainted with some 
teacher who “broke every rule in the book,” yet 
was a good teacher—or the poor creature who 
had so tied himself to the drivel of Education 
123.614 at All Hollow Normal, that he was de- 
spised. 

Good teaching has not been, as yet, reduced to 
any formula. What may work for one teacher 
may be poison to another. There are, however, 
three conditions that are useful in establishing 
the relationships to which reference has just been 
made. 


HEY are a sense of proportion (or a sense of 
humor), sincerity, and knowledge. 

The desirability of a sense of humor has ap- 
peared at the head of many a teacher qualifica- 
tion list. Some teachers have interpreted it as 
being a call to “palsy-walsy” teacher-student re- 
lationship, or the “just-one-of-the-boys” ap- 
proach. A sense of humor carries a great deal 
more significance than being able to follow the 
latest bobby-sox jargon. A well developed sense 
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of humor, however, should be one that grasps 
the relative importance of the subject taught, 
and the relationship of the entire school to life 
beyond its portals. 

It is difficult to see how any teacher can be 
successful who is insincere. Constant scrutiny re- 
veals the shallow, superficial person. 


EACHER scholarship has often been neg- 

lected in recent years. The reaction against 
the old “moss back” who knew nothing of the 
world since the fall of Rome, but could recite 
the names of the Roman Senate sitting at the 
fall term of 25 B.C., is understandable. It does 
not follow, however, that because such special- 
ism may be unimportant or undesirable for the 
teacher, scholarship should be sneered at. A 
teacher must be a scholar in the sense of con- 
stantly increasing his store of knowledge and 
having a concern for the truth. No amount of 
personality will overcome the basic weakness of 


the unscholarly teacher. On the other hand, con- 
fidence flows from having a thorough grasp of 
the material at hand, and it then becomes much 
easier to establish classroom rapport. 


SUMMARY 


Y WAY of summary it may be said that edu- 

cation is faced with a most difficult task. 
It is expected to resolve many of the political, 
economic, and social tensions of contemporary 
life and at the same time maintain the very 
structure that has created the tensions. It is not 
suggested that the task is an insuperable one, 
but that it is important that the teacher be 
aware of its magnitude and not expect too much 
too quickly. 

One possible solution to the problem would 
seem to lie in the further development of gen- 
eral education, within the framework of which 
there is a particular task that can be performed 
by the social sciences. 





SOCIAL STUDIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 154) 


made in order to develop adequate understand- 
ing. Four observations on the problem may be 
made. 

First, those of us who teach history or social 
studies are trained in large part, and properly, 
by historians and social scientists who are often 
—and again properly—concerned with scholar- 
ship. We tend to absorb their views of the para- 
mount importance of scholarship. In general 
education scholarship is important but its im- 
portance is qualified by the needs of society and 
the necessities of the teaching-learning process. 

Second, we need to include, specifically and 
repeatedly, attention to historical method and 
to what we have been calling critical thinking. 
Johnson equates historical method with develop- 
mental history as instruments for developing 
social understanding. “A knowledge of how to 
acquire knowledge,” declares the Charter for 
the Social Sciences, ‘‘is a permanent possession 
which can be used throughout life.’ 

Third, we do not necessarily have to teach 
all history, all geography, all political science, 


* Johnson, op. cit., 118 (1940 ed.); Beard, op. cit., gg. 
Howard R. Anderson (Ed.), Teaching Critical Thinking in 
the Social Studies (Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 1942). 


all sociology, all social science principles in order 
to achieve the ends of general education. In fact, 
we simply can’t. We don’t have to teach history 
in general education in terms of national states. 
In fact, again, we can’t. We don’t have to teach 
the geography of all the continents or every 
region, though we may need to include all types 
of regions. We don’t have to teach systematic 
political science, economics, or sociology, though 
we do need to select intelligently and know what 
we're about as we simplify and interpret. 

Fourth, we don’t have to agree on our selec- 
tion, provided that we are aware of our purpose 
and responsibility and work intelligently—so long 
as we hold in balance the needs of society, the 
obligation to maintain contact with changing 
scholarship, and the requirements of the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

Out of different approaches and exchange of 
professional experience, out of capitalizing on 
different backgrounds and differing resources, 
we can make history and the other social studies 
develop, within limitations that are inescapable, 
the understanding of the world in which we 
live. This is the distinctive purpose and responsi- 
bility of history and other social studies in 
general education. 
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“As the Twig Is Bent—’ 


Experiences in the 
Elementary Grades 


Lower 


Loretta E. Klee 








HE modern elementary school with its 

curricular emphasis on social living is 

ideally fitted to laying the foundations for 
improved international understandings. For the 
problems of world peace and friendship are 
basically those of human adjustments—a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the facts involved, a 
willingness and desire to share the good things 
of life, to compromise, and to do one’s part in 
the promotion and maintenance of those condi- 
tions which will insure the well-being of all 
people everywhere. 

Probably the most effective training in the 
field of international understanding, particularly 
in the elementary grades, will result, not from 
teaching about other peoples, but in the day- 
by-day, satisfying, meaningful associations and 
experiences of boys and girls with others of 
varied backgrounds and abilities. Many such ex- 
periences characterize our best schools, but too 
frequently there is a failure to accomplish the 
maximum in terms of human understandings 
because children are too seldom given an oppor- 
tunity or sufficient direction to analyze and think 
through the why of the social elements involved. 

The following illustrations of classroom learn- 
ing situations are offered simply as samples of 
the kinds of everyday incidents that occur in ele- 
mentary schools which, under the skillful direc- 
tion of good teachers, lead out into broader un- 
derstandings of other people on the part of the 
boys and girls. 


HE children in a third-grade class were look- 
ing at pictures illustrative of life in their 
community in the days of the early settlers. In 
response to a question as to “how the people 








From the director of social studies of the public 
schools of Ithaca, New York, come these illuminating 
suggestions for developing international understand- 
ing in the lower elementary grades. 
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had a good time,” the teacher described, among 
other things, a box-social. She mentioned that 
she had often enjoyed such a party when she was 
a little girl. The children were much interested 
and, toward the close of the discussion, one of 
the boys suggested that it would be fun for the 
class to have a box-social, “some time, real soon 
—just like the early settlers used to have.” En- 
thusiastic planning had been in progress for 
several minutes when one of the little girls (aged 
eight years) asked in a serious, rather worried 
tone of voice, “Miss A, did you say that when 
you went to this kind of party, the boy who got 
the girl’s lunch ate with her?” Then, as the 
teacher nodded affirmatively, she continued, 
“But, Miss A, suppose a Negro boy got a white 
girl’s box?’ The teacher’s response was im- 
mediate and warmly spirited, “Why Sally, they'd 
have fun together; just as we do, every day.” 

There are several reasons for citing this com- 
monplace little incident. In the first place, these 
children—eighteen whites and six Negroes—had 
been closely associated in school since kinder- 
garten days. They had not been merely exposed 
to each other. They had really worked and 
played side by side, with no segregation what- 
ever. The teacher could respond to the child's 
question in all sincerity, “Why, they'd have fun 
together, just as we do.” Yet this incident re- 
veals clearly that even in an environment where 
relations among racial groups were unquestion- 
ably above the average in cordiality, both in the 
school and neighborhood, at least one little girl 
had absorbed ideas which, if not carefully ob- 
served and analyzed, might lead to undesirable 
attitudes and might even be expressed in un- 
desirable actions toward other people. Inherent 
in the eight-year-old’s query about the social 
problem of Negro and white at a box-social are 
the human elements basic to many problems in 
international understandings with which all edu- 
cators must be actively concerned. Further, close 
association with people of other racial and na- 
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tional groups does not of itself insure under- 
standing, respect, and a willingness and desire 
to share the good things of life with them. Chil- 
dren must understand the importance of co- 
operation and sharing. In this case, the teacher 
wisely referred the child to her own happy ex- 
periences with both Negro and white children, 
day by day, in the classroom and on the play- 
ground. 

The age of the child is another factor per- 
tinent to this illustration. For years it was gen- 
erally assumed that prejudices and a sense of 
group differences were unknown among young 
children, It is probably nearer to the truth to 
suggest that an awareness of differences in status 
among individuals and groups is not commonly 
expressed until middle childhood. With this in 
mind, the responsibility for all persons engaged 
in teaching boys and girls is clearly indicated. 
Prejudices do not just happen. They are learned. 
But fortunately, children can also learn sound, 
wholesome attitudes, ideas, and actions, when 
learning experiences are directed toward the 
realization of these goals. How are these desirable 
attitudes, ideas, and actions learned in the ele- 
mentary school? 


T WAS two weeks before Christmas. The 

children in a second-grade group were busy 
making chains and “diamonds” to trim the beau- 
tiful, fragrant spruce which they had carefully 
placed in the classroom the day before. The 
room was quiet with that period of brief, intense 
concentration which comes when young children 
are happily busy. Suddenly a child’s voice ex- 
claimed, “Oh, look at Jose’s chain. It’s taller 
than he is!” Sure enough, there stood Jose—a 
dark-haired little Filipino boy—proudly holding 
his paper chain close to and parallel with his 
body, and it was truly “taller” than he was. All 
activity on chains and “diamonds” was tempo- 
rarily suspended as the children crowded around 
Jose. “Oh, what a pretty chain.” “Have you 
made lots of chains before?” “You like to trim 
Christmas trees, don’t you?” The little boy 
seemed somewhat abashed for a moment, but 
his pride in accomplishment was evident as he 
explained, “No, I never trimmed a Christmas 
tree before, but I guess I have fast fingers.’”” Two 
of the children looked at him closely. “Let’s see 
your fingers.” Jose obediently held out his 
hands. There was a sudden quiet, and a definite 
falling off of interest. “Your fingers are just like 
mine.” “Like mine too; what do you mean, ‘fast 
fingers’?” “I guess I can make just as tall a 


chain as you can.” “Me; too.” For the children, 
the incident was over. They returned to their 
work-corners fired by new zeal to continue their 
cooperative planning for Christmas. At the mo- 
ment, they were completely unaware that, in the 
fun of trimming a Christmas tree, they had made 
an important discovery in the field of interna- 
tional understanding—likenesses among peoples 
—a Filipino boy and boys and girls in the United 
States—their fingers and ideas of fun were much 
alike. At a more appropriate time, the children 
and their teacher would draw upon this dis- 
covery to bring meaning to other learnings about 
likenesses among boys and girls in all parts of 
the world. This brief insight into the “common 
humanity which underlies all differences of cul- 
ture” should help to lay the foundation for the 
development of at least one of the “marks of 
the world-minded American.”* 


N ANOTHER school, a new boy coming into 

a second-grade group posed problems of a 
different sort and prompted the focusing of all 
activities for several weeks on the people of his 
homeland. Carlos, the new boy, aged seven 
years, was from Santiago, Chile. He knew only 
a few English words. The children regarded him, 
at first, with so much curiosity. They liked to 
hear him speak in Spanish. “He talks so fast and 
so funny,” they commented. Where was he from? 
How did he get here? But after the early period 
of acquaintance, Carlos was noticeably by him- 
self. The difference in language was a bit of a 
handicap. The children were not always willing 
to take time, especially on the playground, to 
make things clear. At this point, the teacher took 
the initiative. 

Capitalizing upon the children’s interest in 
anything “different,” the teacher proposed a 
bargain. Inasmuch as the boys and girls were 
teaching Carlos English words, why not ask Car- 
los to teach them some Spanish words and 
phrases? Wouldn’t it be fun to know how to 
say “Hil” “Thank you,” and “Good morning,” 
in two languages? Before long, Carlos and the 
others were bringing in pictures of houses, 
schools, churches, movies, and stores and labeling 
them in both English and Spanish. Just as the 
problem of bringing the Chilean boy into the 
class group seemed about solved, a new note 
entered the situation. 


1“The Marks of a World-Minded American,” in Educa- 
tion for International Understanding in American Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948), 
pp. 11-82. 
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Carlos was no longer being ignored nor being 
regarded as an inferior. He was rapidly becom- 
ing the idol of the class. Whatever he did was 
right. The children laughed uproariously at his 
newly acquired skill with bubble gum and his 
facility in the use of American slang. There was 
an increasing tendency for the boys and girls to 
watch Carlos’ reaction to proposed plans. With- 
out question, this was as undesirable a situation 
as the former. Could a group experience be 
planned in which the immediate interest in the 
Chilean boy could be utilized and yet the child 
as an individual become simply one of the class? 
A movie about life in Chile provided the im- 
petus. “Let’s plan a trip to Santiago, where Car- 
los lives.” 

In the days that followed, as the children 
went to the local airport to find out how air- 
planes are constructed and what they look like 
“inside,” and as they returned to their classrooms 
to form committees to build a huge plane of their 
own, Carlos became one of the class. Although 
the little Chilean boy could tell the North 
American children much about Santa Lucia Hill 
when they arrived at Santiago in their imaginary 
plane, he, in turn, had much to learn from them 
about the construction of airplanes. In the give- 
and-take of a learning experience which was 
interesting, meaningful, and varied, national 
differences were forgotten. The children learned 
about the food, homes, games, climate, clothing, 
occupations, and customs of a South American 
country. They learned about likenesses and dif- 
ferences between the people of North and South 
America. They could now sing several Spanish 
folk songs and dance the rumba. All of this 
knowledge would probably contribute something 
to their understanding of Carlos and his home- 
land. But most important of all, the boys and girls 
had learned for themselves that a child is neither 
inferior nor superior simply because he speaks a 
different language or comes from across the sea. 
Carlos deserved to be accepted into all group 
activities because of his own fine, personal quali- 
ties. He had much to share with his new friends. 
He also deserved a share of all that his North 
American classmates considered fun and of value. 


N AWARENESS of likenesses among boys 
and girls around the world can be fur- 

thered in the kindergarten and the first grade 
by the use of folk songs and folk tales. Even very 
young children will sense a kinship with the 
Russian boy who sings: 
What's the use of planting gardens today? 
What’s the use of all this dull work, I say? 


Luly lu, luly lu, lu, lu. 
What’s the use of all this dull work, I say? 


I'd be off to roam the fields, if I could, 

With the little stream that sings in the wood. 
Luly lu, luly lu, lu, lu. 

With the little stream that sings in the wood? 


Kindergarten and first-grade children will recog- 
nize, if the teacher takes time to point it out, 
that Scandinavian boys and girls, as well as 
American children, enjoy Halloween, when they 
sing the Swedish folksong about the fearsome 
thing with a “wide and flaming mouth” and eyes 
which turned out to be only “Tommy Green 
with a pumpkin on his head.’ 

The similarity of interest of boys and girls 
around the world can be mentioned again when 
children sing the Japanese fable concerning the 
Tortoise and the Hare: 

“Time aplenty,” laughed the hare, 
Laid him down and slept. 

When he woke, he rubbed his eyes, 
Fast and far he ran; 


At the goal, the tortoise cried, 
“Who's the better man?” 


It is desirable that little children get a glimpse 
of people and places beyond their own country. 
Such information should be helpful in terms of 
building understandings of likenesses among all 
peoples. It is infinitely more important that chil- 
dren use such knowledge to analyze and think 
about their own actions and desires. Of what 
value are folk songs and fables about Russia, 
Sweden, and Japan if children refuse to play with 
boys and girls in another section of the city 
because they differ from them in religion, 
nationality, or race; or in economic or educa- 
tional status? 


EACHERS in our elementary schools are 

increasingly on the alert for manifestations 
of surface, verbal prejudices on the part of young 
children because of the possibility of their be- 
coming a part of the personality. Much time is 
now being given in the first six years of school 
experiences to a consideration of such questions 
as: Why is it better to talk over the sharing of a 
toy with Jimmy than to knock him down and 
take it? Should I have special favors because of 
my color? my religion? my father’s profession? 
Why should I share my toys with all the other 
children? Why can’t I always have my own way? 

(Continued on page 170) 





* Robert Foresman. Second Book of Songs (New York: 
American Book Company, 1925), pp. 12-13. 

2 op. cit., p. 53. 

* op. cit., p. 59. 
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ANY schools are today vitally con- 
cerned with the problem of improving 
the effectiveness of instruction in the 

social studies. They have become interested 
partly through their own realization of the neces- 
sity for the improvement of citizenship education 
and partly as a result of severe prodding by 
thoughtful scientists, social scientists, educators, 
and citizens. Probably the new position of the 
United States in world affairs is the chief source 
of motivation. As a nation we have become wise 
enough to question our own righteousness, and 
the desire of the schools to graduate individuals 
better equipped to act as citizens is the response 
of the schools to that questioning. 

To those schools anxious to improve instruc- 
tion in the social studies, yet uncertain as to 
the ways and means, I should like to put forward 
three recommendations. These recommendations 
are for the consideration of the social studies 
staff of the school as a staff, not for individual 
teachers. For, first and foremost, the improve- 
ment of instruction in social studies is a total 
staff undertaking. Individual teachers acting 
alone can have little or no effect. 

The first step is to identify clearly and defi- 
nitely the objectives of the social studies cur- 
riculum in terms of human behavior. It is, of 
course, foolishly trite but obviously true that a 
job must be understood before it can be properly 
executed, The social studies teacher cannot give 
effective instruction unless he clearly realizes the 
purpose of that instruction. These purposes are 
valid only in terms of human behavior. 

There are two points I should like to bring 
out here. The first is that we have long talked 
about objectives but few schools have given 
thought or research to formulating them. The 
second is that when teachers think of objectives, 
they think in terms that are not useful for 
educational purposes. When teachers are asked to 








These suggestions for improving the social studies 
program came from an assistant professor of education 
at Kansas State College in Manhattan, Kansas. 








state objectives, they put down vague generalities 
such as “to make better citizens’; or they put 
down statements such as “to read American his- 
tory.” Since the product of the schools is the 
child, it is in terms of human behavior that 
objectives must be stated. This means that, as 
a first step to improving instruction, the social 
studies staff must identify the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and habits with which it wants to 
equip its students. It must build a blueprint of 
the effective citizen in terms of the citizen’s be- 
havior. 

The second step is the selection of learning 
experiences on a broad enough basis to accom- 
plish the objectives sought. The task of bringing 
about changes in human behavior is not educa- 
tion as that term has been historically conceived. 
It is, as Dr. Herold Hunt clearly stated at the 
Chicago convention of the National Council, 
human engineering. Human engineering is 
larger than mere intellectual activity. It involves 
the total personality. Attitudes are not formed 
through the reading of history textbooks. 

The third step is the development and im- 
plementation of a continuous evaluation pro- 
gram—an evaluation program meant, not to give 
students grades, but to furnish data on how effec- 
tively objectives are being achieved and thus to 
indicate to the social studies staff how good a job 
it is doing and to provide suggestions for im- 
provement in specifics. Such an evaluation pro- 
gram, must, of course, be wider than semester 
tests over subject matter. It must seek to obtain 
evidence on all categories of objectives. It must 
utilize tests of abilities as well as of knowledge 
(the evaluation instruments of the eight-year 
study are examples), observations, and records. 
It must involve serious research into the civic 
behavior of students and graduates. 

Thus, in summary, I recommend to the social 
studies staff seeking to improve instruction that 
it: (1) Identify objectives in terms of human 
behavior; (2) select learning experiences to ac- 
complish objectives regardless of how the chips 
fall on favored academic methods; and (3) evalu- 
ate its clientele both in and out of school to 
determine the effectiveness of its work. 
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Unescos Seminar on Teaching 
About the United Nations and 
Its Specialized Agencies 


Arch W. Troelstrup 








URING the six weeks from July 7 to 

August 18, 1948, fifty-three participants 

and staff members from twenty-seven 
countries lived and studied together in an inter- 
national seminar on “Education for a World 
Society: Teaching About the United Nations and 
Its Specialized Agencies’ sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization in cooperation with the 
United Nations and held at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. 

Nine nationalities were represented on the 
staff. The participants were for the most part 
mature teachers and administrators. Among them 
were teachers and administrators from teachers’ 
colleges, principals of high schools, representa- 
tives from ministries of education, teachers in the 
middle elementary grades, a college president 
and dean of the graduate school, a director of a 
medical clinic, a psychologist, a journalist, two 
writers of children’s stories, a curriculum di- 
rector, and several teachers of social studies, 
mathematics, and languages. 

Throughout our six weeks together we were 
aware that the study of teaching about the UN 
and its agencies was only a small, but important, 
part of the larger study of education for a world 
society. We believed that we had a two-fold task 
in this connection: To teach about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies; and to foster 
the growth of the spirit and the conditions under 
which it would function most effectively. 

We were not able to agree on the terminology 
which would best designate the ideals to be at- 
tained. Some preferred to stress education for 
international understanding, while others pre- 








In this article the author describes and evaluates 
the work of the 1948 seminar on teaching about the 
United Nations. Mr. Troelstrup is chairman of the 
Consumer Education Department, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 








ferred to think in terms of education for inter- 
national cooperation. We also had proponents of 
education for world-mindedness, for world 
citizenship, and for trans-nationalism. 

These differences did not prevent agreement 
among the participants of the seminar that teach- 
ers faced a tremendous task in building an 
educational program, functional at all age levels 
and through all subjects and school experiences, 
to develop better individuals for a better world 
society. We were unanimous in the belief that 
this task must begin at an early age and con- 
tinue throughout the years of school and beyond 
by the acquisition of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of skills, the formation of attitudes, and the 
provision of experiences conducive to develop- 
ing men and women disposed to the peaceful 
resolutions of conflicting interests. 


URING the first four and a half weeks of 

the seminar we attended the United States 
Unesco Summer Lecture Course. These lectures, 
held at Lake Success and at the New York School 
for Social Research in New York City, consisted 
of two general types. Some of the lectures were 
on the structure, aims, activities, accomplish- 
ments, and problems of the various parts of the 
UN and its agencies. Other lectures were pres- 
entations by the official representatives of several 
countries of the points of view of their govern- 
ments on the UN and some of the outstanding 
problems with which it was wrestling. 

Even more valuable than these lectures were 
the talks arranged specifically for the seminar 
and held in‘all but one instance at Adelphi 
College. Approximately an hour and a half was 
devoted to each of these talks, permitting con- 
siderable time for questions and discussion, one 
of the most profitable features of the seminar pro- 
gram. Several of the lecturers spent part of the 
day or longer with the seminar and talked in- 
formally to the participants. In addition several 
members of the staffs of the UN and its agencies 
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visited the seminar and met informally with 
small groups and individuals. In a few instances 
they were able to take two or three days. 

Throughout the seminar we devoted an hour 
and a half each day to films, filmstrips, and 
recordings of the United Nations and its agencies 
and other topics of international interest. Al- 
though highly critical of much of the audio- 
visual material on the UN and its agencies, we 
learned a great deal from this material. We were 
likewise critical of much of the available written 
material on the UN and its agencies. 

Of the opportunities provided for getting ac- 
quainted with the UN, we ranked first the visits 
to Lake Success to attend meetings of the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the In- 
terim Committee of the General Assembly. Par- 
ticularly enlightening was the special afternoon 
session at which Count Bernadotte presented the 
Palestine problem. 

These visits to Lake Success also gave us an 
opportunity to meet some of the officials in their 
offices, to listen to and participate in radio 
broadcasts, to see the newsroom, and the offices 
of the Secretariat. 


PROBLEMS OF THE UN 


S A result of these experiences we were im- 
pressed with the vast and complicated 
problems of the entire United Nations, covering 
as it does almost every field of governmental 
activity, from the much publicized work of the 
Security Council to the equally significant and 
less known work of the Trusteeship Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the various 
commissions and the specialized agencies. We 
were also impressed with the sense of responsi- 
bility which characterized the UN personnel 
whom we met. 

Although the United Nations has been in ex- 
istence only three years, we felt that it had 
achieved far more than is known by the general 
public. Most of this work has not been spectacu- 
lar and has, therefore, been overlooked by the 
press and the radio. We felt this was a major 
misfortune and urged those in positions of re- 
sponsibility in radio, press, and films to help 
correct the wrong impression that has been given 
to the world in this respect. We would also urge 
teachers, writers, speakers, and leaders in labor, 
religious, civic, and other organizations to devote 
more attention to the positive phases of the work 
of the UN. 

The realization of the accomplishments of the 
UN did not blind us, however, to its problems, 


its shortcomings, and its failures. We delved into 
such problems as developing an international 
civil service, handling disputes in the Security 
Council, language and semantic difficulties, the 
international control of atomic energy, and na- 
tional sovereignty. Many times we deplored the 
slowness with which the UN works, the lack of 
adequate finances, and the national interest 
which too often seemed to take priority over the 
interests of humanity as a whole. 

We felt that any adequate program of teaching 
about the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies would not only stress the structure and 
aims of the entire UN system, but would also 
deal with its accomplishments and problems, as 
well as ways of strengthening it as the great con- 
temporary effort on an international, intergov- 
ernmental level to achieve a world society. 


How To TEACH ABOUT THE UN 


HE major emphasis of the seminar was upon 

a study of the best ways of presenting the 
UN and its specialized agencies to boys and 
girls and to young people up to the age of eight- 
een. This made it necessary to get up-to-date 
information on what was being taught in the 
schools in the twenty-seven countries at the pres- 
ent time. A large portion of the first three days 
of the seminar was devoted to reports by the 
delegates of different countries on their current 
practices and plans on teaching about the United 
Nations. 

Throughout the six weeks, small study groups 
devoted much time to a discussion of means and 
methods of presenting the UN and its agencies 
to boys and girls. These observations were then 
discussed with the entire group. Furthermore, a 
long and rigorous session in the final week was 
devoted to a criticism of the Unesco booklet on 
“Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies: Some Suggestions and 
Recommendations.” Many individuals submitted 
their own articles for the booklet. 


ROM all these deliberations, and many 
which are not mentioned, we reached certain 
general conclusions. We were convinced that: 


1. Teaching about the UN and its specialized agencies 
should be considered a part of the much broader aim of 
education for a world society, rich in its diversity, yet 
unified in its common goal of peace, justice, security, and 
a fuller life for all. 

2. Preparation for participation in such a world society 
should be a major task of the school, and therefore of 
teachers of all subjects and all ages. 

3- The everyday life of the classroom and the school 
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should be organized so as to develop in pupils a sense 
of responsibility to the world community as an extension 
of civic duty in the classroom, school, community, and 
nation. 

4. Every boy and girl should have a basic knowledge of 
the UN and its specialized agencies before leaving school. 
Provisions for such education should vary from country 
to country according to educational philosophy and ad- 
ministration. 

5. Education about the UN should arouse interest in 
and an understanding of the United Nations system and 
should emphasize its aims, purposes, activities, accom- 
plishments, problems, and structure. 

6. All modern means of education should be explored 
in developing a program about the UN and its agencies, 
including films, filmstrips, radio, recordings, panel dis- 
cussions, dramatizations, model assemblies, exhibitions, 
pageants and festivals, maps, charts, posters, textbooks, 
and supplementary reading materials. 

7. The cooperation of international, national, and local 
groups should be enlisted in extending and improving 
such instruction. 

8. The United Nations and Unesco should encourage 
ministries of education, national commissions, and co- 
operative bodies, teachers’ organizations, and other ap- 
propriate authorities to designate a group of properly 
qualified people within each nation who would be 
specifically charged with developing teaching about the 
UN in their countries. 

g. Various means of informing and interesting teachers 
in the UN system should be explored since the success 
of such teaching will depend in the long run upon the 
intelligent participation of such persons. The introduc- 
tion of material on the UN in teacher training institu- 
tions, the holding of conferences, correspondence courses, 
national or local seminars and study circles, articles in 
teachers’ magazines, and exhibits are some of the means 
that were suggested. 

10. Ministries of education and other educational au- 
thorities in different countries should use their influence 
to encourage the creation of international understanding 
and education for a world society through the schools. 


N EXAMINING existing materials for teach- 
ing about the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, we discovered many gaps: 


1. Whole areas of the world are without teaching ma- 
terials on the UN and its agencies. Many countries have 
but one or two booklets, suitable only at the adult level. 
As far as we could discover, only one country had ma- 
terials on this subject for young children. 

2. Of the material available an overwhelming amount 
is in English, with a small amount in French and Spanish. 
Data in other languages is about non-existent. This means 
that, even if teachers wish to teach about the UN, they 
could not do so because of the shortage of teaching aids. 

3. Among the existing materials we found a regrettable 
lack of imaginative and attractive booklets, films, film- 
strips, radio scripts, recordings, and posters. 


Among the films and filmstrips considered 
superior were First Steps, Hungry Minds, and 
The World is Rich. We heard several recordings, 
some directly on the work of the UN or its 
agencies, and others illustrative of the general use 


of such materials. Among those on the UN 
system itself Between the Dark and the Daylight 
and Memo from Lake Success were judged best. 
We were pleased with the long range possibilities 
for the use of radio in the schools as illustrated 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's re- 
cording, ““CBS’s School Broadcast.” 


NE of the purposes of the seminar was to 

produce materials for use in the schools of 
the member nations in an effort to bridge the 
gap between existing materials and those which 
are needed. This was not an easy task to ac- 
complish in six weeks during July and August in 
New York's heat and humidity. Many of the par- 
ticipants, however, completed their projects. A 
few completed outlines which were to be 
finished when they returned to their homes. In 
several cases the materials prepared during the 
seminar were the only ones available in a given 
country or in a particular language. In all, thirty- 
two items were either completed, or partially 
completed, during the six-week period. These in- 
cluded radio scripts and records, filmstrips, book- 
lets, units and chapters in textbooks, memoranda 
to ministries of education, teachers’ guides on 
Unesco, and an outline of a novel on Unesco 
for children. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


E WHO participated in Unesco’s seminar 
on teaching about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies believe that it was 
an educational experience of great significance. 
We believe that it brought together people who 
will be able to arouse interest in education for a 
world society and teaching about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in their re- 
spective countries. We also believe that this 
seminar has been an example of the cooperation 
which should exist between members of the UN, 
and that this cooperative endeavor will 
strengthen the process of coordination about 
which we have heard so much in regard to the 
UN as a whole. Furthermore, it seemed to many 
of us that the tangible results in the form of pro- 
duction will do credit to Unesco and the UN 
even though they do not represent the quality 
which we would like to have them reflect. It is 
likely that these materials will be followed by 
others probably better in quality because they 
will be produced under less pressure. 
Far outweighing all these considerations, how- 
ever, is the interest which has been aroused in 
the entire UN system. Much of this interest will 
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eventually be channeled into committee work, 
into lectures and discussions, into school pro- 
grams, and publications of various kinds. It is 
only after several months, or even years, that the 
value of such a seminar can be realized. 


N VIEW of these and other considerations, the 

seminar group strongly recommended the 
continuation of Unesco’s program of interna- 
tional seminars and experimentation with vari- 
ous other forms of direct contact between edu- 
cators from many countries. In the field of 
teaching about the United Nations, we suggested 
to the UN and to Unesco that a broad program 
might well include: 


1. A ten-day conference of school and university ad- 
ministrators arranged by the UN and Unesco in key in- 
ternational centers. 

2. A Unesco-UN seminar near Lake Success in the 
summer of 1949 (to be financed by the two organizations 
with assistance from other specialized agencies), chiefly 
for administrators, curriculum experts, school inspectors, 
and representatives from teacher training institutions, on 
ways of presenting the UN and its specialized agencies in 
schools and institutions of higher learning. 

g. National and/or regional seminars on this general 
topic instigated by Unesco and the UN. 

4. A consultant from the UN and/or Unesco to be sent 
upon request of member states to help in developing pro- 


grams for teaching about the UN system. 

5. Experts at producing teaching materials sent by 
member states to Lake Success, Paris, and elsewhere to 
develop teaching aids and materials for their respective 
countries. 

6. Seminars on education for a world society to be 
developed by colleges and universities in their regular 
and summer sessions. In the United States of America 
alone there are now about twenty-five teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have participated in one or more of the 
four seminars sponsored by Unesco. Universities could 
in many cases draw on these persons to help staff work- 
shops and seminars on education for a world society. 


It seems clear to most of us that if war does 
come, the peace will have been lost, not by gen- 
erals and admirals, or even by Departments of 
State or Foreign Offices, but because you and I 
did nothing to prevent it. We should not expect 
the United Nations to be a complete success at 
once because changing human nature is a slow 
process and resort to war is a century-old habit. 
Resort to reason is a recent and difficult idea 
to accept. There are those among us who are 
more optimistic than others because we believe 
that we must work long and hard to win the 
peace, as we worked long and hard to win the 
war. This is war, too; but war with a difference— 
war for peace and security. 





“AS THE TWIG IS BENT—" 
(Continued from page 165) 


Through day-by-day, meaningful experiences in 
the classroom and neighborhood, elementary 
school children can be helped toward a strong 
foundation for at least four of the “marks of a 
world-minded American”: 


The world-minded American wants a world at peace 
in which justice and liberty are assured for all. 


The world-minded American knows and understands 
how people in other lands live and recognizes the common 
humanity which underlies all differences in culture. 


The world-minded American has a deep concern for 
the well-being of humanity. 


The world-minded American acts to help bring about a 
world at peace in which liberty and justice are assured 
for all. 


Among these children in the elementary class- 
rooms of our country where kindliness toward 
others is habitual, where there is a reasoned, 
cordial expectance to like and to be liked, and 
where there is a willingness and desire to share 
all good things with others—the twig is being 
bent, and, where the twig is so bent, there is hope 
that the tree of human relations may be inclined 
and bring forth fruit in terms of good, whole- 
some relations even at the international level. 





For a free poster containing the “Marks of the World-Minded American” write to the Committee on 
International Relations of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. The 241-page book in which these “marks” are discussed, Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools, is also available from the same source for $1.00. 
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Off We Go! 


Edith A. Laue 














T STARTED on a Friday morning in 
March. As they entered the campus training 
school of the State Teachers College at 

Oneonta, eighth graders stopped to watch a 
group of college students climb into a bus for a 
trip to New York. By the time they reached the 
classroom they were bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm. 

Barbara: Boy, I wish I was a college student. 

Tom: Yeah, they get all the breaks. 

Nancy: They're going to New York, Miss Laue. In 
busses. Three loads. 

Barbara: They're going to plays and to the opera, and 
they're going to the symphony that you hear on the radio 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Teacher: You make it sound very exciting. 

Student Teacher: It is exciting. I went last year. 

Faith: I'll bet you learned a lot, too. I'll bet you learned 
as much as if you stayed here—more, I'll bet. 

Nancy: That’s right, Faith. If you see places instead 
of just reading about them... 

Tom: Say, why don’t we take a trip? We could see 
some of the places we're studying about in our American 
Heritage. We could get a bus. . 


By eight-forty-five the entire class had as- 
sembled and everyone was talking eagerly. 

Boy, what a swell idea. . . . Sure, we can do it, too. 
It won't cost too much... . : And the best part of it is 


that we can plan it ourselves—decide what we want to 
see and see it. 


PLANS ARE MADE 


HE excitement was contagious. By the end 
of the day plans were well under way. The 
boys and girls called on a background of facts 
gained from a study of the “American Heritage” 
in their social studies classes. Road maps, charts, 
and guidebooks were studied. The difficulty lay 
in selecting only one route in a state so filled 
with tradition and with such a unique cultural 
pattern. 
“The Mohawk Valley is my choice.” 
“Mine, too,’ agreed the others. 
Once this was decided, reference work began 
in earnest. For two weeks the girls and boys 








This interesting description of a field trip was pre- 
pared by an eighth-grade teacher in the campus train- 
ing school of the State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
New York. 








delved into library materials; they set dates for 
the trip; they chartered a bus; they wrote letters 
for guides; they made hotel reservations; and 
they prepared a tentative expense account. All of 
the boys and girls reported that they could earn 
the required eight dollars. 


First DAy 


ARLY one spring morning the young tour- 
ists, the teacher, the student in training, 
and the sociology instructor boarded a bus and 
left Oneonta by route 28 for a two day trip. After 
a brief stop at Goodyear Lake to see a power 
plant, the bus took Route 166 out of Milford 
through a typical dairy farming region with flat 
lowlands and rounded hilltops. 

A stop was made at Cherry Valley Cemetery to 
inspect a monument to those who had lost their 
lives in the Cherry Valley Massacre. The inscrip- 
tions on the monument impressed the girls and 
boys deeply: 

Sacred to the memory of those who died by massacre in 
the destruction of this village at the hands of the Indians 
and Tories under Brant and Butler, Nov. A. D. 1778. 


About forty in all, whose bodies lie near this spot in a 
common grave beneath this stone. 


As they walked through the cemetery reading 
the names and ages on the gravestones, the 
children commented on the amusing epitaphs, 
the spelling, and the grammar. They were struck 
forcibly by the large number of babies’ graves. 

“Poor kids,” said one boy. ‘“‘Look—‘aged three 
months’. . . . ‘aged six weeks’. . . . ‘aged ten days’; 
they didn’t have a chance to live even a year.” 

At the Memorial Library at Cherry Valley, the 
librarian, Mrs. Sutliff, welcomed the group gra- 
ciously. She showed them a map of Tryon Town- 
ship dated 1852 showing the farms and the names 
of the people who lived on them; a Butterick 
fashion book of 1895; a supplement of an 1882 
issue featuring bustles; and a sheet of music 
called Echo of the Valley published in 1850. A 
copy of the first newspaper in the valley, dated 
October 28, 1818, called The Cherry Valley 
Gazette, contained an article about cargoes com- 
ing across the Atlantic—a trip which took a 
month in an age when “boats were small and 
passengers few.” 
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“Listen to this,” exclaimed one girl in a horri- 
fied tone. “For sale—healthy 18-year-old Negro 
girl! Doesn't that sound coldblooded? For sale— 
a girl! Imagine it.” 

The route to Canajoharie, the next stopping 
place, was lined with historic markers which 
the pupils recorded carefully. Among others was 
one which read: 


Birthplace of Henry J. Kaiser—America’s No. 1 ship- 
builder and construction genius. Born May 7, 1882. 


“Whew!” whistled Dave. “From the Revolu- 
tion to World War II in one jump.” 

After passing through the rich farming country 
near Buell, where they saw the Beechnut Packing 
Company stock farms, they stopped near the 
gorge of the Canajoharie Creek to eat the lunches 
brought from home. Someone remembered that 
the name Canajoharie was an Indian term mean- 
ing “the pot that washes itself.” 

“Miss Johnson, did you say we could see the 
‘pot’ from this glen?” 

“Some friends and I saw it once when we came 
here for a picnic,” said Miss Johnson. “We were 
in bathing suits and could follow the creek 
around the bend.” 

“What is a pothole, anyway? How is it 
formed?” asked another youngster. 

“A pothole is a big, round hole worn into the 
creek’s rocky bed by swirling water containing 
gravel. Of course, this happened over a very long 
period of years.” 

“This creek must have been much deeper ages 
ago, for look how it has cut back those layers of 
rock on the other side of the stream!” commented 
another child. 

In the village of Canajoharie, they visited the 
Van Alstyne Homestead, an early Dutch stone 
house built in 1749 with thick protective walls 
and mansard roof. Markers indicated that in 
1775 General Nicholas Herkimer here received 
his commission as Brigadier General. 

Shortly later, at Palatine Bridge, the children 
had an opportunity to compare the architeciure 
of the Dutch colonial farmstead with that of a 
frame house built in the post-Civil War period. 
They were highly critical of the gingerbread 
appearance of the Webster Wagner House, 
erected in 1877—finding it “ugly” in contrast to 
the simple, clean-cut lines of the early Dutch 
homes. 

At Stone Arabia the children visited the 
famous Dutch Reformed Church, built in 1788 
to replace an earlier church burned by Sir John 
Johnson, hotheaded son of William Johnson, 
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when he devastated Schoharie Valley. They were 
much impressed with this example of early 
Palatine design, especially by the closed-in pews, 
the foot-warmers, and the old organ. Exclama- 
tions such as these could be heard: 

“Look at the red carpet all over the floor!” 

“I've never seen a gallery in a church before.” 

Johnstown Hall, the first stop in the city of 
Johnstown, proved to be the high point of the 
day. Many “oh’s” and “ah’s” testified to the 
beauty of the colonial mansion and its grounds, 
which included a circle of locust trees where 
Indians gathered for councils with Sir William. 
This baronial mansion, erected in 1762, had been 
the setting for influences which largely shaped 
the destinies of the United Colonies during the 
life of Sir William Johnson. The superintendent 
of the hall recited for the children fascinating 
stories of events in Sir William’s life. They 
learned the story of Sir William’s marriage to 
Molly Brant, sister of a famous Mohawk Indian 
chief, and of Sir William’s methods of dealing 
with the Mohawk tribe. Notches in the railing 
of the stairway were said to have been made by 
Joseph Brant, Molly’s brother, as a sign to the 
Indians that the home was not to be destroyed. 

The guide pointed out to the children the 
six-pointed star of the six nations of the Iroquois 
confederacy: Onondagas, Senecas, Mohawk, 
Tuscaroras, Oneidas, and Cayugas. In the attic 
they saw the place where Molly Brant’s children 
slept. Many household articles were still stored 
there; among them were a butter churn, a cotton 
loom, a blanket loom, and spinning wheels. 

In the block house, built as a refuge from at- 
tack by Indians, they saw several old wagons 
and carriages and the slit-like windows through 
which the soldiers fired at the enemy. 

The next experience, and quite a new one for 
some of the group, was that of checking into the 
Hotel Johnson where they were to spend the 
night. During the planning sessions they had 
discussed hotel conduct, so every one was on his 
best behavior. It was fun to be assigned rooms 
and go up in an elevator. One hour was spent 
in getting unpacked and in visiting between 
rooms. 

After dinner the group explored the town. 
They visited Fulton County Court House, built 
in 1772; this was the first court house west of 
the Hudson River and the only colonial court 
house still in use in the United States. They also 
had time to see St. John’s Church, erected in 1760 
and Fort Johnson, the civil and military prison 
inspected by George Washington in 1763. 
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TALKING Ir OVER 


ACK at the hotel the group settled down to 
B a discussion period. “What,” they were 
asked, “were some of the things you saw and 
learned today that you did not get from your 
reading?” The children were eager to answer. 


I enjoyed the visit to Johnson Hall. That was much 
better than seeing pictures of it. It made history seem 
real. . . . We could see the difference between early Dutch 
and English houses. . . . I liked the kitchen in the base- 
ment with its Dutch oven and crane, and all those old- 
fashioned cooking utensils. . . . I liked the block house. 
When I was upstairs in it I imagined I had a gun in my 
hand. . . . I was interested in the hand-hewn timbers 
in the block house. They were ten inches square and 
thirty-two feet long—almost as long as the block house 
itself. . . . We can realize how medical science has ad- 
vanced by remembering that many children died in 
colunial days. . . . I had read about the “pot that washed 
itself and was glad to see the creek that formed it. It’s 
hard to think how long it took to wear away the rock. ... 
I was interested in the deed dated October 19, 1752, that 
showed Sir William had gotten 20,000 acres of land from 
the Indians for “6 pieces of linen; 3 barrels of beer; 6 
gallons of rum; and a fat beast.” . . . I can’t see how Sir 
William kept from forty to sixty slaves working day and 
night to prepare food for as many as two hundred guests 
at a time. 


The right to own slaves was challenged. Miss 
Hodgdon, the sociology instructor, took the op- 
portunity to point out that people’s attitudes 
have changed regarding respect for the rights of 
others. The children also questioned the treat- 
ment of Indians in colonial times. The fact that 
these eighth graders challenged some of the 
values and methods used by their forbears was 
evidence that they had faced reality and were 
doing some thinking in their understanding of 
the “American Heritage.” 


SECOND Day 


HE second day was, like the first, crammed 
with activity, and the children approached 
every new scene with the enthusiasm that ac- 
companies new experiences. The early morning 
route followed the historic Schoharie River. 
They passed the site of a Mohawk tribal village 
(1693-1700); the site of Queen Anne Chapel, 
built in 1711-1712 for the Mohawk Indians; and 
the site of old Fort Hunter, built for the 
protection of the Mohawks. At Fort Hunter they 
saw the ruins of the old aqueduct that carried 
the Schoharie River over the Mohawk River in 
1841. 
In Amsterdam the youngsters admired the 
antique furnishings and the Georgian architec- 
ture of Guy Park Manor, built by Sir William 


for his daughter, Mollie, in 1776. One room was 
said to be haunted by the ghost of Mistress 
Mollie. The children were fascinated by a secret 
door in the floor leading to an underground 
canal where canoes had been kept to enable 
inmates of the house to escape to the river in 
time of attack. 

Arrangements had been made to meet Harvey 
Chalmers, author of West to the Setting Sun, at 
Guy Park Manor. The interview with this au- 
thority on the history of the region ended 
abruptly when the lockkeeper of the canal an- 
nounced that lock 11, a few hundred feet be- 
hind the Manor, was about to open. There was a 
quick dash across the lawn to watch the oncom- 
ing tugboat towing one wooden and one steel 
barge. 

“Bet that old wooden barge was once drawn by 
mules.” 

“The old canal must have been very narrow. 
That wooden barge isn’t very wide.” 

The slow, steady approach of the tugboat and 
barges, the opening of the strong steel doors, the 
chance to talk with a tugboat deckhand, and 
the opening of another set of steel doors—these 
were exciting experiences. 

These youngsters had learned the song, On 
The Erie Canal, and they had seen traces of 
Clinton’s Ditch—the old Erie Canal completed in 
1825, and used until 1903. Now they were seeing 
the toll-free New York State Barge Canal in 
operation. It was an excited group that boarded 
the bus. 

“I can see five avenues of transportation right 
here: the barge canal, the New York Central 
Railroad, two highways, and look—there’s an 
airplane!” 


N THE afternoon came one of the high points 

of the trip—a visit to WRGB (Schenectady) 
to see a rehearsal for a television program. No 
wonder the boys and girls were loath to leave 
for home. 

“Miss Laue,” said one of the boys, “I’ve had 
a swell time. I'll never forget those historic spots, 
but seeing that television studio makes me glad 
that I’m living in 1948, not 1748.” 

A tired, but happy and contented group parted 
company in Oneonta. They had traveled 200 
miles and had had an unforgettable experience. 
Some of the characters from their history books 
were no longer merely names, but real flesh and 
blood people. A long stride had been made 
toward a deeper understanding of the “Ameri- 
can Heritage.” 











The Mistakes of 1919 and the Peace 
Settlements of World War II 


Harold T. Hagg 








URING World War II some of the fun- 
damental decisions affecting the future 
peace settlement departed rather widely 

trom precedents of World War I. The contrasts 
are explained in part by differences in conditions 
and circumstances, but the desire to profit from 
the real or alleged lessons of history and to profit 
from the errors of 1919 were also factors. This 
article seeks to review a few of the departures 
from World War I procedures, and to appraise 
results as fully as the limited perspective permits. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


N WORLD WAR I the Allies did not exact 
unconditional surrender from Germany. 
With two modifications concerning freedom of 
the seas and reparations, the Fourteen Points and 
the subsequent pronouncements of President 
Wilson were the agreed basis for the peace settle- 
ment. But after the Treaty of Versailles had been 
drafted and signed, a widespread belief arose in 
Germany that the Allies had not kept their 
bargain, that the treaty did not conform to the 
Fourteen Points, and that Germany had been 
tricked into surrendering by the promises held 
out to her. Germany had been swindled, not 
beaten. This legend permitted the German army 
to save its prestige, discredited the Weimar Re- 
public, and was used effectively by Hitler in his 
drive to power. These unfortunate consequences 
seemed to point the moral that the conditional 
surrender of Germany had been a mistake. This 
view, of course, largely overlooked the undenia- 
ble fact that the Fourteen Points had contributed 
considerably to Allied victory by undermining 
the spirit of resistance in Germany and her allies. 
The conviction that conditional surrender in 








In this article the author, a professor of history 
at the State Teachers College in Bemidji, Minnesota, 
analyzes “The effects on contemporary peacemaking 
of some of the criticisms made about the treaties 
following World War I.” 








1918 had been an error apparently contributed 
to the decision to demand unconditional sur- 
render in World War II.1 More important, how- 
ever, was the desire of Roosevelt and Churchill 
to reassure the Soviet leaders that there would 
be no compromise with Hitler. During 1942 
mutual suspicions had developed between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Western powers, with the 
former complaining about the delay in opening 
a second front, and the latter afraid of a possible 
Russian deal with Hitler. Each party was 
worried—or professed to be—that the other would 
leave it in the lurch. With the decision to re- 
quire unconditional surrender, taken at the Casa- 
blanca Conference early in 1943, the United 
States and Britain were committed to fighting 
until total victory was accomplished.? Still an- 
other factor in the decision was the feeling of 
President Roosevelt that it would raise Allied 
morale, which needed a stimulant. 

There seems very little doubt that the formula 
of unconditional surrender prolonged and made 
more difficult the war against Germany. How- 
ever much Roosevelt might qualify the principle 
by his assurances that it meant the destruction of 
Nazi tyranny, not the German people, Nazi 
propaganda largely succeeded in convincing the 
Germans that it meant “total slavery.” Thus 
their morale was strengthened for a last-ditch 
resistance. This development confirmed the 
views of those Allied leaders who had shared deep 
misgivings about the policy.* 

Conditional surrender in World War I facili- 
tated the surrender of Germany but helped make 
possible the survival of the myth of her military 
invincibility. This time unconditional surrender 


* Waldemar Gurian, “Peace Ideals and Reality,” The 
Annals of the. American Academy of Political and Social 
Science Vol. 257 (May 1948), 73. 

* William L. Langer, “Political Problems of a Coali- 
tion,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 26 (October 1947), 78-82. 

* Allen Welsh Dulles, Germany’s Underground (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), pp. 132-133. 

*The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, Vol. I1 (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 1570-1578. 
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made the war against Germany harder, but it 
destroyed a legend which had contributed to the 
peace failure after 1919. 


Tue “DICTATED PEACE” 


ONTRARY to previous diplomatic practice, 
the defeated powers in World War I were 
excluded from the peace conference until the 
victors had agreed upon the terms of peace. 
When the German delegates did arrive in Paris, 
they were not permitted to negotiate orally with 
the Allied representatives. All their observation 
on the treaty had to be made in writing. They 
did criticize the terms at great length, but with 
little effect, and in the end the Germans were 
obliged to accept the treaty with only a few 
amendments. 

These circumstances lent color to the charge 
that the Treaty of Versailles was a dictated peace. 
Hitler always referred to it as the “Diktat of 
Versailles,” and convinced most Germans that 
force and not reason was the road Germany 
would have to follow to restore her former posi- 
tion and prestige. When, during the “Appease- 
ment Era” of the late 1930’s, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain stressed the goal of adjusting in- 
ternational disputes by negotiation free from 
the use of fear or force, Germans recalled that 
this was not the language of 1919 when their 
country was weak. But a Germany sore and re- 
sentful at having the peace imposed on her 
ready-made was not the only untoward result of 
the dictated peace. “It also meant that a number 
of important considerations, on which the future 
workability of the treaties would partly depend, 
were left out of account because the victors, who 
drafted the terms, never thought of them. The 
defeated peoples did think of them, but at this 
stage they were not allowed to say anything.’’® 
It is not surprising, therefore, that authorities 
on recent history regarded the refusal to negoti- 
ate with Germany in 1919 as a serious blunder.® 

From July to October, 1946, a general peace 
conference met at Paris to consider draft treaties 
with the former Axis satellite states, and to make 
recommendations on issues over which the great 
powers had disagreed. “It was felt also that, if 
this peace settlement were to be differentiated 
from the dictated settlements imposed in 1919,” 
the five former enemy states should be permitted 


* Arnold J. Toynbee, The Treaty of Versailles and After 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), Pp. 45. 

*S. William Halperin, Germany Tried Democracy (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946), p. 138. 


to present their views.’ Therefore, representatives 
of each of these countries were given a courteous 
opportunity to state their cases. This privilege, 
however, did not make them any happier with 
the treaties as finally drafted. In fact, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Hungary began a revisionist 
campaign at the very time the treaties were 
signed. And, one of their principal objections was 
that the treaties were “dictated’!* One wonders 
how much difference a similar procedure at Paris 
in 1919 would have made. When it suited his 
purposes, Hitler had no more scruples about 
violating freely negotiated agreements, such as 
the Locarno Treaties, than he showed towards 
the offensive “Diktat of Versailles.” 


A “Coo.Linc-orr” PERIOD 


T WAS often said during the years between 

the wars that the peace making at Paris in 
1919 was done too hastily.° The treaties were 
formulated while the nations were still domi- 
nated by the psychology of war, while the pas- 
sions aroused by the conflict still ran high. In 
consequence, many of the decisions taken were 
ill-advised and unfortunate. President Roosevelt 
“influenced, no doubt, by the widespread criti- 
cism of the Paris peacemakers of 1919, seems to 
have made up his mind at an early date” that 
after the conclusion of hostilities there should be 
a “cooling-off period” before the negotiation of 
the final settlement.’° This would permit the 
prior formation of the new international or- 
ganization which could then make its contribu- 
tion to the adjustment of the problems of the 
peace by collective action in a spirit of coopera- 
tion. Furthermore, attempts to settle political 
and territorial issues during wartime might dis- 
rupt the unity of the forces opposing the Axis. 

It need hardly be emphasized that these ex- 
pected outcomes have not materialized. But the 
fault lay not in the plan of a “cooling-off” period 
itself but in the application. Russia showed no 
inclination to postpone and hold open the terri- 


* Harold Nicolson, “Peacemaking at Paris: Success, Fail- 
ure or Farce?” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 25 (January 1947), p. 
192. 

* Winifred N. Hadsel and O. K. D. Ringwood, “The 
Campaign for Treaty Revision,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. 23 (April 15, 1947), 192. 

*Bernadotte E. Schmitt, “The Roosevelt-Churchill 
Declaration and the Terms of a Future Peace,” Social 
Education, Vol. VI (February 1942), 62; Vera Micheles 
Dean, “Issues Before Paris Peace Conference,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, Vol. 22 (August 1, 1946), 124. 

* William L. Langer, “Political Problems of a Coali- 
tion,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 26 (October 1947), 85. 
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torial issues in Eastern Europe, and her unwill- 
ingness to cooperate was fatal. After all, the 
“cooling-off’ idea was based on the premise that 
a feeling of mutual confidence and security 
would develop which in turn would make possi- 
ble the cooperation of all powers, great and 
small, in the spirit of the Four Freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter. Instead we have seen a 
growing contest between East and West for 
power and influence, and this, above all else, 
has determined the slow and exceedingly difficult 
negotiation of the peace settlements. Three years 
have passed since V-J day and we have only the 
none too satisfactory treaties with the satellite 
countries. Treaties with Germany, Austria, and 
Japan are not in sight. Whatever faults historians 
may find with contemporary peacemaking, they 
can hardly say that it was too hurried. 


Tue UNITED NATIONS AND THE PEACE TREATIES 


HE Covenant of the League of Nations was 
bs integral part of each of the peace treaties 
made at the close of World War I. More than 
any other leader President Wilson was responsi- 
ble for this. He feared that leaving the creation 
of the Covenant to a later conference might 
postpone the establishment of the international 
organization indefinitely. He felt also that link- 
ing the League with the treaties would 
strengthen it; the victor powers must support the 
Covenant if it were bound up in the same treaty 
with their reparations and territorial gains. 

The events of the inter-war years, however, 
convinced many people that the connection be- 
tween the League and the treaties weakened in- 
stead of strengthened the international organiza- 
tion. As the Treaty of Versailles gradually 
became discredited the League suffered also. The 
defeated nations looked askance at the League as 
a part of the treaties which registered their im- 
potence and humiliation. Wilson had thought of 
the League as an agency for gradually correcting 
the defects of the treaties, but the defeated coun- 
tries and some of the victors looked upon it as an 
instrument to enforce the status quo. Moreover, 
Wilson’s insistence on joining the League Cove- 
nant and the treaties was exploited by Allied 
premiers to gain concessions which made the 
treaties worse than they would otherwise have 
been. Critics of the Paris peace conference of 
1919 also held that drafting the Covenant and 
preparing peace treaties had been too big a task 
for one conference to undertake. 

In the light of this experience it appeared 
desirable this time to keep the creation of the 


new international organization separate from the 
negotiation of the peace settlement. This was 
President Roosevelt's steadfast purpose." Then 
too, prior establishment of the United Nations 
would enable its framers to take advantage of 
wartime unity and to carry on their discussions 
free from the conflict and bargaining inevitably 
accompanying peace negotiations. 

Although the United Nations has fallen far 
short of guaranteeing world security, a recent 
study holds that “the basic decision to create the 
United Nations at a time when agreement on 
fundamentals was still possible seems sound and 
our wartime leaders deserve our everlasting grati- 
tude. Without that decision there might be no 
United Nations today. Given the atmosphere of 
suspicion, fear, and distrust which currently 
dominates the world community, it would obvi- 
ously be impossible for the great powers to agree 
in 1948 upon many of the basic compromises 
arrived at in San Francisco.”?? 


T IS apparent that several of the basic politi- 

cal decisions made during World War II 
reflected the lessons a host of critics drew from 
the peacemaking of 1919 and its aftermath. The 
degree of influence exercised by the experience 
of the interwar period varied somewhat in each 
case. However praiseworthy the attempt to profit 
from experience may seem, the outcome has been 
disappointing. Since, in large measure, success 
depended on multilateral action, the lack of 
cooperation among the great powers was fatal. 
Moreover, there was certainly something to be 
said for, as well as against, those decisions of 
1918-1919 which were so readily called ‘“mis- 
takes” during the era between the wars. Yet the 
interpreters of the settlements of 1919 often 
stressed the unfavorable consequences and mini- 
mized or overlooked the advantages of the pro- 
cedures they condemned. Finally, the pre-occupa- 
tion with the “errors” of 1919 perhaps confused 
rather than clarified the basic problem. Were 
they not merely the symptoms of the funda- 
mental maladjustment inherent in the inter- 
national competition which survived World War 
I and later became stronger than ever? The 
settlements of 1919 failed primarily because they 
did little or nothing about the root causes of war 
and not because of the “mistakes” of 1919. 


™ Vera Micheles Dean, The Four Cornerstones of Peace 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946), p. 25. 

"Francis O. Wilcox, “The United Nations and the 
Peace Treaties,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 257 (May 1948), 176. 
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Can We Answer the Questions? 


C. DeWitt Boney 








AN we occupy Germany and at the same 
time give German teachers the security 
they must have if they are to do a good 

job teaching social studies? The answer to this 
question is extremely important, for every Ameri- 
can educator who has studied German schools 
since the recent war has emphasized the need for 
good social education. The security needed is 
that which permits teachers to deal with facts 
that are of vital concern to the occupying powers. 
Can the military permit this? I came head-long 
into this problem one afternoon during May 
last at the Heidelberg Teachers College in a dis- 
cussion with 40 German administrators and 
teachers. And while we found no answer to this 
problem, the thinking done at this and subse- 
quent conferences was most significant. 

These Germans were convinced that there 
must be a better understanding between the 
people of the United States and themselves. They 
felt that the schools could have an important 
part in bringing about this understanding. There 
was a feeling of guilt among them that they had 
done a poor job in teaching international rela- 
tions. They distrusted old facts which are so 
common to old textbooks. Lack of understand- 
ing, they concluded, resulted, at least in part, 
from inadequate knowledge about other peoples. 
This conclusion immediately forced us to con- 
sider what knowledge was most needed. 

As we sat together discussing this question, 
the beautiful May afternoon rapidly passed. And 
then the happy inspiration came to us that we 
might ask the German and American children 
what they would like to know about each other. 


OUR weeks later we met again to discuss this 
same problem. We had before us two 
hundred questions from children in both Ger- 








Since education for international understanding in- 
volves children, perhaps it is time we began to build 
a program based on children’s needs and interests. 
This point of view, as well as the problem of demo- 
cratic education in an occupied nation, is considered 
by the author. Mr. Boney is principal of Nassau 
School, East Orange, New Jersey. 








many and the United States. A few of these ques- 
tions are here reproduced: 


Fourth Grade: Germany 


- Do the American Schools have grades? 

. Are there castles in America? 

. What kind of churches do they have? 

. Are there kings in America? 

. What games do the boys and girls play? 
Does America have poor people? 

- How tall are skyscrapers? 

. What kind of punishment do they have in their 
schools? 

g. Are there jungles in America? 

10. What types of beds do they have? 
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Fourth Grade: United States 


. What kind of games do they play? 

. What kind of toys do they have? 

. Are the bombed-out homes partly rebuilt? 
. What is their favorite food? 

. What are their newspapers like? 

. How do their fathers earn a living? 

. How do they dress? 

. What books do they read? 

. What religions do they have? 

. What are their schools like? 
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Seventh Grade: Germany 


1. How many years is the American child compelled to 
attend school? 

2. What percentages of boys and girls attend colleges and 
universities? 

. How many people live in one square mile? 

4. Is there one central government in spite of the 48 
states? 

-. How many people own cars? 

- Do they know the distress of the bombed cities of 
Germany? 

. Are there beggars in America? 

- How much money does a worker earn per week? 

. Do Americans also wait in line in front of shops? 

. What does an American woman do if she wants to be 
elegant and cannot buy any clothing or stuff? 
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Seventh Grade: United States 


. What do they study? 

. What occupation do they have? 

. Is their food like ours? 

. How do their newspapers look? 

. Is it possible for the Germans to criticize the Amer- 
ican occupying forces? 

. What is their intelligence as compared to ours? 

. What do they think of us? 

- Do they believe strongly in their religions? 

. How do chey spend their leisure time? 

. How many families live in one home now? 
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The participants in these discussions noted 
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that the similarities among the questions asked 
by German and American children were greater 
than the differences. Both groups of children 
showed some knowledge of each other. But their 
questions clearly revealed a thirst for information 
about each other. There was general agreement 
among the educators that here was a great op- 
portunity which was not being met. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in dealing with 
these questions in Germany as well as in America 
is the lack of books written for the intermediate 
grades, Since my return I have searched without 
much success for materials on life in America 
that could be translated. 

One of the most interesting phases of this 
study was a comparison of what children wanted 
to know with what they had been frequently 
taught in the textbooks. No one asked about 
rivers, harbors, lakes, exports and imports. Just 
as conspicuous was the absence of questions on 
the history of both countries. Although the edu- 
cators did not feel that such facts should be left 
out of the school program entirely, they did 
think that we should reconsider the emphasis 
placed upon such facts. 


T WAS the questions asked by a group of 

American eighth graders that hit at the heart 
of German education under the occupation 
authorities: 


Eighth Grade: United States 


1. How do the German children feel about the United 
States occupation forces? 

2. How do the Germans feel about being divided and 
watched over by the four nations (France, United 
States, England, Russia)? 

3. How do the German children feel about studying 
two or more languages? 

4. How do they feel about 
educating them? 


United States teachers 


5. How do they feel about a democratic government? 
6. How do they feel about Communism? 


Although the group of educators at Heidel- 
burg readily admitted that the children of Ger- 
many needed to discuss such questions, they were 
quick to point out the difficulties involved in 
teaching current problems. Especially difficult to 
treat were such questions as had caused deep 
cleavages between the German people and their 
existing form of government. One teacher went 
directly to the point: “I hesitate to teach current 
problems for two reasons. You in the states are 
called to halt primarily because of local pressure. 
The burghermaster does influence my presenta- 
tion. But we here have to consider the attitude 
of the military. When I accepted a job as a 
teacher, I took an oath that I would not in 
any way criticize the military. A great many of 
our current problems center around the mili- 
tary.” 

This comment clearly presented the central 
problem we have been discussing in these pages. 
If the questions raised by both German and 
American children have any significance, a mean- 
ingful social studies program based upon the 
needs and interests of children (and adults, for 
that matter) as social beings must concern itself 
with current problems. But, in Germany, many 
of these problems involve the occupation au- 
thorities. How much freedom to criticize are we 
going to give to German teachers and students? 
This raises a larger question: How much free- 
dom to criticize are we prepared to give to teach- 
ers and students in the United States? This 
problem is, in conclusion, one that concerns, not 
only the occupation authorities in Germany, but 
administrators, teachers, and the public in every 
community of the United States. 





Children ought to grow up with intimate feelings of association with people of every culture and 
condition. They should be able to realize one of the highest attributes of the democratic concept, 
namely, the ability to understand how other people feel. In order to become extroverts internationally 
the citizens of a democracy must learn through books, pictures, personal contacts, and discussions 
about the aspirations, fears, and attitudes of the people of other nations, races, and religions. Without 
this understanding, they could not participate with their leaders in the delicate processes of negotiation 
for peaceful settlement of differences (from Foreword by Warren Robinson Austin, Education for 
International Understanding in American Schools, p. xii). 
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The United Nations: 
I. Suggested Reforms 


Martin B. Dworkis 








This review of proposals for strengthening the United Nations was prepared at the request of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations by a member of the department of government at New York University. 
The views expressed are, of course, the author’s own. 

Part I, the author states, “attempts to answer four of the five questions that have assumed primary importance 
in discussions on a stronger world government: (1) How is it to be achieved? (2) How will it be organized? (3) 
What powers shall it have? (4) What relations will it have to individuals? Part II is concerned with question 
five: “What effect will these proposals, if carried out, have upon the United Nations as presently constituted?” 

Through the courtesy of the NEA Committee on International Relations, this analysis appears in the April 
and May (1949) issues of Social Education. Reprints of the complete article may be secured for 10 cents each. 
Write to the Committee on International Relations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 





N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Part I 
PROPOSALS FOR STRENGTHENING WORLD ORGANIZATION 


ANY people have been disappointed at 

the apparent inability of the United 

Nations to resolve conflicts in Berlin, 

Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, Korea, and other 

areas of the world. This disappointment has been 

reflected in the growth of a number of organiza- 

tions interested in developing plans for strength- 

ening the UN or for creating a new world 
organization capable of more effective action. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS! 


HE American Association for the United 

Nations is one of the staunchest defenders of 
the UN as the organization through which effec- 
tive world organization shall be secured.? The 
AAUN emphasizes that any of the changes it 
recommends could be carried out within the 
existing framework of the UN. It opposes cur- 


*AAUN, 45 East 65 Street, New York 21, N.Y. See the 
Reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, including United Nations Charter and World 
Government; Collective Security Despite the Veto; Secu- 
rity Under the United Nations; United Nations Guards. 

*Connected with the AAUN is a research affiliate, the 
Commission to study the Organization of Peace. This is 
composed of outstanding statesmen and educators, includ- 
ing former Under-Secretary of State, Sumner Welles; Pro- 
fessor Clyde Eagleton, Director of New York University’s 
Division of United Nations and World Affairs; Professor 
Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago; and Dr. 
Malcolm Davis, Acting Director of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


rent attempts to replace the UN by a new world 
organization, not as a matter of principle, but be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing major amend- 
ments at this time, and the consequent dangers of 
reaction against the UN. The Association insists 
on the necessity of using the UN to secure peace 
and stability, and views actions which bypass 
that organization as detrimental to world or- 
ganization. Thus, the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, however good, and the proposed 
North Atlantic Pact should properly have been 
initiated through UN agencies. 

The Association has suggested revisions of UN 
practices so as to strengthen possible procedures 
against aggression and war, to provide for se- 
curity and disarmament, and to guarantee indi- 
vidual rights. The Security Council would retain 
the veto, but the ability to reach decisions in 
critical fields could be strengthened by providing 
that atomic energy controls, violations of arma- 
ments agreements, and threats to the peace re- 
sulting from the unilateral action of a member 
could be resolved without “Big Five” unanimity. 

A more recent proposal advocates the adoption 
of a new multilateral treaty under Article 51 of 
the Charter. Those members of the UN that 
signed this treaty would thereby pledge them- 
selves to come to the assistance of any state found 
by a two-thirds majority of the General Assembly 
to be a victim of aggression. Under this agree- 
ment, the signatory nations would specify the 
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land, sea, and air forces to be made available 
for the restoration of peace. These forces would 
be placed at the disposal of the chiefs of staff 
of the concurring permanent members, who 
would be responsible for their organization and 
direction. This system would supplement and 
not necessarily supplant a direct UN establish- 
ment of an international air force for recon- 
naissance and warning against aggression, an 
internal headquarters guard to police UN instal- 
lations and subordinated areas, and the planning 
for national contingents to enforce Security 
Council decisions. In addition, military bases 
would be placed under UN control and would 
include the strategic trust areas and the im- 
portant straits and canals. 

The Association believes that security and 
disarmament are indivisible, that the negotia- 
tions of the military staff committee of the UN 
should continue, and that the UN should revive 
discussions on atomic energy controls as well as 
other mass destruction weapons and conventional 
armaments, It is suggested that these discussions 
would be aided by an advisory committee estab- 
lished by the General Assembly to coordinate 
armament and security policies. It also advocates 
an Economic Staff Committee to work with the 
Military Staff Committee and the International 
Atomic Control Agency to plan the use of eco- 
nomic weapons in maintaining the peace. 

The AAUN further recommends an interna- 
tional tribunal to enforce a proposed criminal 
code against individuals, specifically recognizing 
the Nuremburg rule that an official order or 
direction is not sufficient defense for violating 
the code. Most important, the Association states, 
is the need for a reaffirmation of faith in the UN 
and in the goal of world peace. The leaders of 
the world, particularly of the United States, are 
called upon to reach an over-all agreement to 
end the era of constant crises. 


UNITED WoRLD FEDERALISTS® 


HE largest of the American membership 
pearls behind world government is the 
United World Federalists. The Federalists sup- 
port the UN in principle but find it totally inade- 
quate and seek by amendment or any other 
legal and reasonable means to secure a superna- 
tional authority. 

The minimum powers allocated to the pro- 
posed federation would be the determination of 


* UWF, 7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N.Y. See, Beliefs, 
Purposes and Policies, adopted by the Second General 
Assembly of UWF, November 13, 1948. 


the size of the internal police force needed by any 
country, the control of the dangerous aspects of 
atomic energy, the creation of world police and 
inspection forces, and a limited but direct taxing 
power. The nations and individuals would be 
protected in their national and civil rights 
against encroachment by the world government 
authorities. 

The UWF postulates a reformed UN with 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments. 
The executive would be of a multiple nature 
with no veto and with powers roughly approxi- 
mate to those of the President of the United 
States. The General Assembly would be recon- 
stituted as a legislative body with weighted repre- 
sentation of the member nations according to 
size, population, economic development, educa- 
tional level, and other factors. (A substitute pro- 
posal provides for a bicameral parliament with 
one house based on literate population, the 
other on economic stature.) The representatives, 
voting as individuals, presumably would be 
elected in districts within the member states. An 
international police force would be authorized 
to arrest individuals who violated the new crim- 
inal code outlawing the preparation for or use 
of force between nations and would bring the 
accused before world courts for trial and punish- 
ment. 

The economic and social committees and the 
specialized agencies now associated with the UN 
would continue to aid in the rehabilitation and 
development of the world’s prosperity and health. 
Of greatest importance, the UWF believes, is 
the immediate need for attaining a workable 
world organization which would be attractive to 
all countries, including, of course, the Soviet 
Union. The UWF believes, however, that the 
current situation demands the early creation of 
a federal union, even if, at first, it is not sup- 
ported by all nations. 


Cit1zENs COMMITTEE FOR UNITED 
NATIONS REFORM* 


IRMLY associated in the public mind with 

its chairman and founder, Ely Culbertson, 
is the Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Reform. Supported by such diverse elements as 
Norman Thomas, the perennial Socialist candi- 
date for President, and the American Legion, 
the CCUNR has had the principal elements of 


*CCUNR, 16A East 62 Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
Monthly publication is the CCUNR Bulletin. See, also, 
The Quota Force Plan, a leaflet; The Case for United 
Nations Revision, a 16 pp. pamphlet. 
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its program introduced as a Congressional resolu- 
tion by a non-partisan group of Senators and 
Representatives. The Committee recognizes that 
its plan will not prevent war forever; it believes, 
however, that three basic reforms will furnish 
the means from which a stronger federation will 
evolve. 

Known as the Quota Force Plan or the ABC 
Plan, the CCUNR program envisages immediate 
changes in the UN Charter to eliminate the 
veto in matters of aggression, to provide for the 
control of atomic energy and partial disarma- 
ment, and to establish a world police force. The 
Security Council would be reorganized (recogniz- 
ing the political realities) with the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Britain having two votes 
each, France and China one each, and the re- 
maining members two votes collectively. The 
Council would decide, by majority vote, when 
aggression has occurred or when a nation is pre- 
paring for aggression and would take appropriate 
action. The Council would be empowered to 
establish an Atomic Energy Authority and other 
agencies to control conventional and mass de- 
struction weapons, with inspectors possessing 
complete access to the territories of UN members. 

The basic principle embodied in the revised 
Charter would be the establishment of a quota 
of conventional armaments that the nations 
could possess; 20 percent each for the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Britain; 10 percent 
each for France and China. The remaining 20 
percent, under the administration of an Arma- 
ment Authority on behalf of the smaller nations, 
would be used to equip the International Con- 
tingent of the World Police Force. This Contin- 
gent would consist of highly-trained and well- 
paid volunteers, recruited from the smaller na- 
tions and stationed in occupation areas and 
internationalized bases. The reserves of the 
World Police Force would be the five national 
armed forces. Consequently, any attempt at 
domination by a major power or by the federa- 
tion could be effectively countered by the other 
forces. 

The International Court of Justice would be 
revamped along the lines of the reformed Secu- 
rity Council. The Court would possess the power 
to interpret the Charter and to apply its pro- 
visions to individuals as well as states. The 
decisions of the Court, by majority vote, on vio- 
lations of quota limitations, atomic energy or 
other controls, or where aggression or prepara- 
tion for aggression has occurred, would be deter- 
minative for Security Council enforcement. If 


Russia or any other major power failed to bide 
by the quota disarmament, the forces of the other 
states would be increased proportionately. If Rus- 
sia blocked the reforms, an emergency Interna- 
tional Defense Organization, embodying the pro- 
gram, would be established with the “door” left 
open for eventual Soviet adherence. 


FEDERAL UNION® 


OUNDED in July 1939, Federal Union is 

generally associated with its founder, the 
spokesman, Clarence K. Streit. The plan, mod- 
eled on the United States Constitution, proposes 
the creation of a supernational government of 
democratically-minded nations which would 
have a primary obligation to protect individual 
liberties. The federation would be accomplished 
outside the United Nations, leaving the UN to 
continue its activities for better understanding. 
No Charter amendment would be attempted 
because of the belief that it would be impossible 
to secure Soviet consent. 

The British dominions, the Scandinavian 
countries, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the Philippines, and, of course, the United 
States would be the charter members. Repre- 
sentatives of these nations would frame a consti- 
tion to be ratified by the participating nations. 
The recommended powers of the new organiza- 
tion would include the enforcement of laws on 
the individual, the right of direct taxation, the 
conduct of foreign relations with non-members, 
the raising and maintenance of armed forces, the 
establishment of a monetary and currency sys- 
tem, the regulation of international and foreign 
trade and communications, the granting of citi- 
zenship and the right of free movement, and the 
control of the non-self-governing dependencies of 
the member nations. All other powers and rights 
would be reserved and specifically guaranteed to 
the states or the people thereof. 

The proposed legislature would be bicameral, 
with equal or near-equal representation of the 
member states in the upper house and propor- 
tioned to population on a district basis for the 
lower house. The representatives would be elect- 
ed by popular vote for a specific term, those in 
the lower house for three years, and those in the 
upper for eight. Delegates would not be per- 
mitted to hold any other public office and should 


* FU, 700 g Street N.W., Washington 1, D.C. Monthly 
publication is Freedom and Union. See also, Clarence 
Streit, Union Now, revised 1949; Federal Union File, a 
leaflet published occasionally; Federal Union of the Free, 
a pamphlet. 
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vote as individuals, not as national representa- 
tives. The executive power would be vested in a 
Board of five members, elected for five-year 
terms, with the right of dissolving the Congress 
in order to hold new elections. A Premier and 
Cabinet, possessing the confidence of Congress, 
would exercise all executive power not retained 
by the Board itself. The judicial functions would 
be entrusted to a hierarchy of courts with the 
right to hear cases involving the union constitu- 
tion, laws, treaties or disputes between nations 
or between persons of the different member 
States. 

A particular system is not insisted upon by the 
advocates of Federal Union. A one-house legisla- 
ture, a single executive, or provision for evolu- 
tion from a provisional union to a definitive 
organization are included as alternate plans. The 
primary emphasis is upon the creation of a 
powerful nuclear federation with well-defined 
and extensive powers, the union gradually be- 
coming universal in character by the admission 
of other nations when they adopt and practice 
the ways of democratic living. 


COMMITTEE TO FRAME A WorLp CONSTITUTION® 


HE most detailed and comprehensive plan 

for world government in the postwar period 

has been drafted by a study group of outstanding 
educators, including Robert M. Hutchins, Mor- 
timer J. Adler, Charles McIlwain and Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. The suggested constitution is con- 
sidered a means of solidifying opinion on the 
precise needs of a world federal government. 
Legal continuity would be assured to the new 
organization by having the General Assembly of 
the United Nations determine the rules and call 
the convocation of delegates to the first meeting. 
The powers of the world government would 
include the guarantee of individual rights, the 
organization of federal armed forces and limita- 
tions on domestic police, regulation of commerce, 
transportation and communications affected 
with the federal interest, compulsory education 
and social security, supervision of immigration, 
administration of non-self-governing territories, 
settlement of conflicts between nations, direct 
taxation, establishment of functional agencies, 
intervention in interstate or intrastate violence 
affecting world peace and justice, ownership of 
all transnational monopolies, designation of a 


*CFWC, 975 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. Monthly 
publication is Common Cause. The draft constitution is 
in vol. 1, no. 9, March 1948 issue. 


federal unit of currency, calendar, language, 
and system of weights. 

The Federal Convention, meeting every three 
years, would be composed of popularly elected 
delegates voting as individuals. The Conven- 
tion would be responsible for the election of the 
President of the World Republic by a system of 
electoral college balloting based on a regional 
arrangement of the nations of the world. Each 
of the nine electoral colleges would also nomi- 
nate candidates for the World Council. The 
Council in plenary session would elect nine from 
each regional list in addition to eighteen mem- 
bers at large, the total Council membership 
being ninety-nine. The Council would remain 
in fairly continuous session with the primary 
power to pass legislation. 

The executive power would be vested in the 
President who could veto Council legislation, 
subject to overruling by a two-third majority of 
the Council and the concurrence of the judicial 
body, the Grand Tribunal. Presidential initiative 
in legislation would be exercised through an 
executive-appointed Chancellor and Cabinet, 
non-members of the Council, responsible to the 
President but required to resign if they fail to 
retain the confidence of the Council. The Presi- 
dent would also have the power of pardon of 
individuals convicted of federal crimes. 

The highest court, the Grand Tribunal, would 
consist of sixty justices appointed for fifteen 
years by the President, subject to Council veto, 
with the President as Chief Justice and Chair- 
man and the Chairman of the Council as Vice- 
Chairman ex-officio. The Tribunal would be 
divided into five benches, each dealing with 
different aspects of possible controversies. A Su- 
preme Court, consisting of one justice elected 
from each bench for six-year terms by the Tri- 
bunal, would assign cases to the benches and re- 
view decisions for final judgments. Lower courts 
on a regional basis could be established by the 
Tribunal and Court, the justices of the inferior 
courts appointed on the basis of competitive 
examinations. 

The principal defender of the rights of in- 
dividuals and groups would be the Tribune of 
the People, elected by the Convention for a three 
year term and contemplated as a prime con- 
testant in protecting persons against racial, re- 
ligious or sex discrimination, slavery, unfair 
trials, ex post facto laws, or curtailment of free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, or travel. 

The control and determination of the size and 
armaments of the world and national armed 
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forces is vested in a Chamber of Guardians, 
consisting of the President as chairman, the 
Chancellor as his alternate, and six members of 
the Council elected by the Council and the Tri- 
bunal for three-year terms. The conferring of 
emergency powers on the President, subject to 
approval by the Council and Tribunal, and the 
appropriation of emergency funds could be 
voted by the Chamber. 

To aid in the activities of the main organs, 
several advisory commissions are also proposed. 
These would include a House of Nationalities 
and States for the safeguarding of local institu- 
tions and minority groups, an Institute of Sci- 
ence, Education and Culture, and a Senate for 
mediation of issues and representation of unions, 
occupational groups, and other international 
corporations. A planning Agency would serve as 
budget advisor to the President and also deter- 
mine the social significance of public and private 
plans for improving the world’s physical facili- 
ties. A General Staff and an Institute of Tech- 
nology would aid the Chamber of Guardians in 
determining the levels of national armed forces 
and their armaments. 


WorLD MOVEMENT FOR WORLD 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT® 


HE plethora of organizations interested in 
§ fet government gave rise to a demand for 
some Over-all association to coordinate the work 
of international, national, and local groups. 
This demand resulted in the establishment of 
the World Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment at the Montreux Conference in August 
1947. The primary purpose of WMWFG is to 
secure, as constituent members, all organizations 
in the United States advocating world govern- 
ment. 

The principles enunciated in the Montreux 
Declaration and re-endorsed in the Luxembourg 
Declaration of September 1948 are necessarily 
broad and general. The basic premise is that all 
issues—ideological, geopolitical, and economic— 
will remain unsolved until federalism has been 
achieved. The United Nations is regarded as in- 
herently limited and powerless to prevent war. 
While the movement recognizes the possibility of 
reconstituting the UN by amendment, the main 
reliance is placed upon the formation of a world 
constitutional convention to meet in 1950 and to 
submit a program for world federalism to be rati- 


"WMWFEG, 18 rue Vignon, Paris, France. See, Montreux 
and Luxembourg Declarations. 


fied by peoples as well as governments and legis- 
latures. 

The plan of world federalism envisaged by the 
movement calls for universal membership with 
no right of secession, Legislative, executive and 
judicial organs, democratically selected, would 
be created with the power to make and enforce 
laws on those matters delegated to the world 
government. Specifically to be included in the 
world constitution would be authority to enforce 
law directly on the individual, to guarantee in- 
dividual rights and freedoms, to create a world 
police force, to disarm member nations to the 
level of necessary internal police needs, to raise 
revenues independently, and to own and control 
atomic energy developments and all other weap- 
ons capable of mass destruction. Specialized 
agencies to aid in the solution of economic, 
cultural, scientific and technical problems would 
be integrated by the world government organiza- 
tion. Regional federations would also be coordi- 
nated by the federation and would be prevented 
from crystallizing into units opposed to true uni- 
versal standards. 


CAMPAIGN FOR WorLD GOVERNMENT® 


HE Campaign for World Government was 

officially launched on December 4, 1937, by 
the ardent pacifists, Rosika Schwimmer and Lola 
Maverick Lloyd. The program calls for the crea- 
tion of a universal, non-military, democratic 
world federal government, but the plan is flexi- 
ble enough to provide for the admission of all 
nations, democratic or otherwise, and to guaran- 
tee no interference with the economic and politi- 
cal arrangements within each country. The Cam- 
paign, while sympathetic to the aspirations of the 
United Nations, doubts the ability of the UN to 
secure peace and stability. The CWG supports 
the system of electing delegates to a world con- 
stitutional assembly to draw up a framework of 
government and to act as a temporary agency 
enforcing world law and order. If governmental 
authorities in the various countries were unwill- 
ing or unable to take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide for a popularly elected delegation, funds 
would be raised by interested groups and indi- 
viduals to provide an electoral system and to 
pay the expenses of the delegates and the tem- 


porary agency. 


*CWG, 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Monthly 
publication is World Federation—Now. See, also, World 
Government; Common Questions About the Future U.S. 
of the World. 
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Among the powers which the CWG would al- 
locate to the federation are control over inter- 
national transport and communication facilities; 
a world-wide scheme of employment; the regula- 
tion of production and distribution of raw ma- 
terials, the establishment of free trade, a uni- 
form monetary system; the settlement of internal 
conflicts likely to cause civil wars; the elimina- 
tion of capital punishment; the legalization of 
birth control; the transfer on a voluntary basis 
of peoples from overpopulated areas; the guaran- 
tee of individual rights; planning for educational 
opportunities, health and the truthful dissem- 
ination of news; and, of course, the abolition of 
all military forces, armaments, and munitions 
industries. 

The principal organ in the CWG plan would 
be a World Parliament, consisting originally of 
ten delegates and ten alternates from each par- 
ticipating nation, with a subsequent revision to 
proportional representation. The representatives 
would vote as individuals and serve for ten year 
terms unless recalled by their own electorates. 
The parliamentary body would establish a mul- 
tiple executive; a hierarchy of courts; economic, 
legal and social commissions; and headquarters 
and regional secretariats. The federal power 
would be supreme in its delegated functions, but 
neither an army nor coercion would be em- 
ployed. Executive agents would enforce the laws 
and bring offenders before the world tribunals, 
but if a decision was ignored by the government 
or citizens of any country, the federation’s serv- 
ices would be withdrawn until the nation con- 
cerned abided by the judgment. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


IMITATIONS of space has forced us to 

select for treatment only a few of the organi- 
zations interested in world federation and the 
movement for an organized society of world 
scope. Among the other groups that might have 
been described are the following: 


World Citizenship Movement, 11 West College Street, 
Oberlin, Ohio. See, News From World Citizens, a 
quarterly newsletter. 

World Republic, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Planet, a monthly publication; An Appeal to Reason, 
a leaflet. 

Peoples League for World Order, P.O.B. 215, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, New York 17, N.Y. See, The ABC of World 
Order Now, a leaflet. 

Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N.Y. See, “World Federation and Democracy” and 
“Aid UN Drive” in Today, irregularly issued bulletins. 

Builders, 4850 S. Greenwood, Chicago 15, Ill. See, Inter- 
national Mandate, leaflet. 

World Government Committee of the Association of Oak 
Ridge Engineers and Scientists, P.O.B. 382, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. See, The Minimum Powers Necessary to an 
Effective World Government, a pamphlet; Primer for 
Peace, pamphlet. 

People’s Convention for a World Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 54 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N.Y. 

World Government News, 215 Third Avenue, New York 
3, N.Y. Monthly publication, World Government News. 

Association of Scientists for Atomic Education, 625 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. See, A Policy for Sur- 
vival, a pamphlet; Analysis of World Government Posi- 
tions, mimeo leaflet. 

Action for World Federation, 343 S$. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

World Citizens Association, 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Foundation for World Government, 58 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 











Finally, I would urge once again upon Member Governments the importance to the future of the 
United Nations and to the more rapid development of world law, and respect for law, of giving all 
possible weight and support to the decisions of the General Assembly and of the Councils, even though 
they be in the form of recommendations to the Member States. 

The growth in effectiveness of the Organization will be measured by the extent to which it draws 
upon and adapts to new uses the rich reservoir of historical experience in parliamentary institutions 
and the other institutions of democratic government. It is necessary that the practice of observing the 
will of the General Assembly should be extended and more firmly established year by year. Only in this 
way can we advance toward that world rule of law, which is the ultimate objective of us all (Trygve 
Lie in Introduction to the Third Annual Report to the General Assembly of the United Nations, July 


5» 1948). 
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Education for International Affairs 


Vera Micheles Dean 








N CONSIDERING the problems of educa- 
tion for international affairs, two cardinal 
points should be borne in mind. First, in a 

democratic society, in which all citizens are 
called upon to reach decisions on major issues 
of foreign policy, it is even more important to 
provide education for the rank and file of the 
population than for the relatively small minority 
of scholars. This means that colleges and uni- 
versities should not only train experts in special 
fields, but should also offer opportunities for the 
training of what we might call lay experts, men 
and women who are in position to lead study 
groups and discussion groups on international 
affairs in their communities, even if their pri- 
mary occupation may be law, business, medicine, 
or housekeeping. 

Second, the training in international affairs 
given to scholars should be based on the assump- 
tion that the technical experts will not remain 
forever closeted in college libraries, but will have 
to play an active part in the life of our demo- 
cratic society. The training of the experts should 
therefore include not merely a thorough back- 
grounding in the recognized disciplines, but also 
practical opportunities to acquaint themselves 
with the processes of thinking of their fellow 
countrymen, so that they can learn at first hand 
trends in public opinion, and the way in which 
public opinion affects governmental decisions. In 
short, the layman should be able to acquire a 
coherent comprehension of the main problems 
of international affairs, and the expert should 
be able to acquire a coherent comprehension of 
the layman’s views on these problems. Unless 
such interaction is assured, there is a constant 
danger that the government will become dissoci- 
ated from public opinion, and that the recom- 
mendations of experts, no matter how wise or 








This article, the summary of a speech given at Bryn 
Mawr in the fall of 1947, originally appeared in the 
Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin (February, 1948). Per- 
mission to reprint was generously granted by the 
editor of the Bulletin and the author, who is well- 
known to social studies teachers as the research di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Association, in which 
position she has been of great service to the schools. 








desirable, will not be carried out by popular 
vote—or will be carried out only after a pro- 
longed time lag that might jeopardize, or alto- 
gether emasculate, the experts’ recommendations. 
We have witnessed the dangers of this process 
during the past decade, when either the govern- 
ment has lagged behind public opinion, or when 
the public has lagged behind the government on 
crucial issues of foreign policy. 


Wuat Is NEEDED? 


SSUMING that we succeed in working out 
A such a two-fold educational process on in- 
ternational affairs, what should be the main 
elements of an adequate education in this as 
yet very new and not thoroughly explored field? 
There are six main skills that both the expert 
and the layman should command, although ob- 
viously the degree to which these skills can be 
exercised will differ markedly in the case of the 
two groups. 

1. We must broaden our knowledge of the 
languages of other peoples. No translation, how- 
ever admirable, can adequately convey the shades 
of meaning, the tone, of another language. All 
too frequently, linguistic misunderstandings cre- 
ate unnecessary friction which leads to dangerous 
rifts between nations. What may sound harmless 
and even virtuous in English may carry aggres- 
sive connotations to a Russian listener unfamiliar 
with our language, and vice versa. The teaching 
of languages in this country should be stream- 
lined and modernized. In this respect, much can 
be learned from the techniques developed by the 
Army and Navy during the war for rapid inculca- 
tion of even such unfamiliar languages as Japa- 
nese and Chinese. Above all, students should be 
taught from the outset to speak and read a lan- 
guage, so as to acquire a broad vocabulary, and 
be able to enjoy its literature, instead of empha- 
sizing the study of grammar, which is often tire- 
some for a student at the college level. 

2. We must teach history horizontally, not 
vertically, By this I mean that, instead of run- 
ning through the history of England, or the 
United States, or Russia, from earliest times to 
the present day, we should teach it period by 
period, comparing the development of major 
countries at a given time in history. History 
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taught in this form would save us from such 
misconceptions as the widespread assumption 
that conditions in Russia, whose development is 
about fifty years behind that of the Western 
World, are comparable either favorably or un- 
favorably to those in Britain and the United 
States; or that the development of backward areas 
like Latin America or the Near and Middle East 
is open to criticism on our part unless it is a 
replica of that achieved by the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples during centuries of struggle for liberty 
and of far-reaching industrialization. 

3. The teaching of history should at all times 
be closely related to the study of geography, 
anthropology, economics, political science, and 
sociology. Both the expert and the layman need 
to be made to realize far more clearly than is 
sometimes possible at present the over-all pic- 
ture in each nation studied. Detailed analysis 
of each given field is valuable. But what is 
needed most of all today is synthesis—the oppor- 
tunity to see international developments in the 
large, and in the perspective of history. 

4. Far greater emphasis should be placed on 
study of the attitudes of other peoples, as well 
as our own. What are the motives that animate 
them, what are the sources of their preconcep- 
tions and prejudices, how can their fears be al- 
leviated and their hopes advanced? It is essential 
that both experts and laymen should under- 
stand that the concepts of other peopies, whether 
true or false by our standards, are just as valid 
for them as ours are for us. This may make it 
possible for us, while remaining true to our own 
ideals, to understand the significance of other 
ideals, born out of the historical experience of 
other peoples which may differ profoundly from 
our own. It would be well to develop courses in 
what might be described as the psychology of na- 
tions. Study in this field would be of invaluable 
aid in the difficult tasks of international negotia- 
tions. 


5. A special effort should be made to famil- 
iarize the student with the practical problems of 
this transition period such as: the practical 
problem of passing from national sovereignty to 
some form of world administration; the practical 
problem of finding a political formula that 
would combine personal liberty, essential for the 
growth of the individual, with the measure of 
mutual responsibility which is essential for the 
orderly development of the community in this 
era of intensive industrialization and technical 
specialization; the problem of furnishing the 
tools of industrial technique to backward areas 
without infringing on the national sensibilities 
of newly awakened colonial peoples. These and 
other problems that confront us in every day's 
headlines should be presented as being neither 
hopeless, nor susceptible of easy solutions. Most 
important, they should be presented as what they 
are—an integral part of a world-wide readjust- 
ment to changing conditions. 

6. Both the expert and the layman should be 
taught to put their knowledge to work. To 
achieve this objective, courses of study in the 
field of international affairs should include as 
many opportunities as possible for viewing the 
actual process of making foreign policy—by visits 
to Congressional committees on foreign affairs, 
the State Department, other agencies concerned 
with foreign-policy making, the United Nations, 
and as many forums and discussion groups as 
time will allow. Travel abroad should be so 
planned as to give students comparable oppor- 
tunities to view the making of foreign policy in 
the countries they visit, and to discuss foreign 
affairs problems with the man in the street, as 
well as with experts. It would be well if every 
community of 50,000 or over would have a 
Council on World Affairs, with a trained expert 
as executive secretary, which could serve as a 
clearing-house of information for other organiza- 
tions, study groups, and so on. 





NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL OFFICERS 


Officers of the National Council for the Social Studies are elected at the annual conventions. The 
next election will be in November, 1949, during the Baltimore meeting, at which time the Council 
will choose a president, a first vice president, a second vice president, and three members of the Board 


of Directors. 


Please send all nominations to the chairman of the committee on nominations, Robert H. Reid, 


43B North Forrest Ave., Rockville Center, New York. 
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How Shall We Treat 


Defeated Enemies? 


A. R. Mead 














———— 


OW should we treat our enemies? How 

should a victor treat a defeated people? 

These are old problems. The harsh rule 
of a bygone age, “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,” which has been the rule of past 
generations, continues, in large degree, to this 
day. 

The entire problem is basically one of atti- 
tudes, of the motives of men. If the motive is 
a desire for vengeance, or for punitive action, 
it leads to reactions socially undesirable. Anger 
and fear beget anger and fear, and hate begets 
hate at a rapid rate. 

Attitudes are learned—they are not inherited. 
They can be changed; although too often they 
become fixed and habitual. Allport names four 
processes by which we acquire attitudes. They 
are: 


1. Accretion of experiences through integration of 
numerous specific instances. 

2. Individuation or segregation of a response from 
others, through various experiences. 

3. Dramatic experiences. 

4. Imitation of parents, teachers, and playmates, as- 
sociated with approvals or disapprovals.* 


All four can be the product of school or out-of- 
school experiences, or both. The main point is 
that we acquire or learn attitudes. Armed with 
this knowledge, we can devise ways to change the 
attitudes of children and, to a lesser degree, 
adults. With these points before us, we face the 
problem of what treatment to accord defeated 
enemies. 








The problem Mr. Mead invites us to consider is 
actually one of intergroup relations at both the 
domestic and international level. What, he asks, is 
the proper course for us to follow in the treatment 
of our former enemies? And how will our answer to 
this question influence the pattern of behavior in 
this country? The author is director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville. 











SOME OCCUPATION PROBLEMS 


N ARTICLE, “An Army Wife Lives Very 

Soft—in Germany,” in the Saturday Evening 

Post? describes how a United States Army Cap- 
tain, wife, and two children live in Berlin. 


Elmer, who is twenty-nine and a Captain, earns $525 
a month. With two children, Jimmy . . . and Bonnie. . . 
we put $300 a month in the bank as savings. We live in 
a modern, two-story, nine-room furnished house, with 
three servants, on a monthly budget of $225 . . . we have 
. . . choice fresh meat seven days a week. . . . We took the 
children and toured Switzerland for ten days. ... We are 
given one and one-half tons of coal a month. . .. We have 
no limit on gas and electricity. . . . We have more ma- 
terial comforts here than we did at home... . The family 
which owned this house—an elderly man and woman—now 
live in a nearby garage. Sometimes I feel like a thief 
living cozily here. . 


Whether this is typical of United States Army 
officers living in Germany is not stated. We may 
assume (1) that all United States officers there 
live that well or better; (2) that it is representa- 
tive of a part of the United States Army officers; 
or (3) that it is an isolated case. In all probability 
assumptions one and three may be ruled out. 
That leaves assumption two. Next, what are the 
long-time effects of either one, two, or three? 
Briefly, they would be the same, differing in 
degree. It is important, therefore, to under- 
stand the conditions existing as given in the 
article and their longtime results. 

Now, on the other side of the picture: . . 


. . compared to the lives of the Germans around us it 
is embarrassingly luxurious. . . . . A German couple is 
allowed 200 pounds of coal for the entire winter... . 
They can burn one 100-watt bulb six hours per day, and 


consume 14 cubic meters of gas for cooking daily. ... I 
see shivering German housewives lugging bags or pulling 
flimsy carts . . . loaded with coal-dust briquettes. . . . But 


I keep wondering how this sort of occupation can teach 
them our brand of democracy. I do not believe the Ger- 
man people yet accept any responsibility for the war or 
Nazi crimes. 


*G. W. Allport, Handbook of Social Psychology. 
(Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1945), p. 814. 
*L. Berry (February 15, 1947), pp. 24-5- 
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We realize we have no real contact with the German 
people. Our relations are pretty well confined to our 
servants. .. . We are organizing a study club to discuss 
our duties to Germany . . . and the club hopes to draw 
in some German women. . . . Occupational policy has 
changed drastically in the past few months. The Army has 
abandoned its hate-the-Hun policy, and we are urged to 
befriend the Germans. . . . The controversial ban on 
marrying Frauleins has been lifted; and now we can take 
Germans into some of our club buildings. . . . We only 
meet the Germans who have been denazified and who want 
to meet us. 

This incomplete picture shows some of the 
ancient features of occupation with a quite dif- 
ferent point of view, that is, that the victor has a 
responsibility for the reconstruction of indi- 
viduals. 

Before other implications are considered, sev- 
eral factors must be recognized. First, our combat 
troops were trained to hate, fight, kill, and de- 
stroy. If they had not fought, killed, and de- 
stroyed, they would have been killed. Second, the 
indoctrination of hate was a new experience to 
many thousands of these men. Third, some will 
get over their hate to a large degree; others will 
not. Fourth, hate furnishes no basis for coopera- 
tive effort. Fifth, it is probable that many mem- 
bers of the occupation force have never seen 
combat; that many do inappropriate things; but 
that the great majority conduct themselves de- 
cently and wish the job were done. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY 


EVERAL times in our history United States 

troops have occupied conquered territory. 
United States history as taught in our schools 
has largely neglected to inform our youth just 
what happened during those occupations. We 
once occupied Mexico City, and to this day we 
are more or less hated for that and attendant 
circumstances, such as our seizure of Mexican 
territory. We have a memory also of Marines in 
a Central American country pursuing Sandino, 
which has left us a legacy of ill will. Several other 
examples could be given. 

The one great example from which we should 
learn is the occupation forced on the defeated 
Southern states by a group of Radical Republi- 
cans at Washington after the death of Lincoln 
and during the terms of Andrew Johnson and 
General Grant. As a result of Congressional 
action the former Confederate states were treated 
as “conquered provinces” and put under military 
rule. This action aroused a general and wide- 
spread bitterness and even hatred which was 
directed against the military, the “carpetbagger,” 
the Washington government, the Northern Radi- 


cals, and Southern “scalawags.” An almost help- 
less people left with burned homes, little or no 
property, scant food, heavy taxes, no right to 
vote, with few or no schools for their children, 
and with memories of a lost cause and better 
days, would have been most unusual if they 
did not hate their oppressors. 

But, you say, these things have not happened 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, and other 
places occupied by our military forces. Perhaps 
to a large extent that is true. If, however, mili- 
tary occupation of the South could produce 
misery, corruption, and hate, then we should be- 
ware that our occupation of defeated nations is 
such that it will not likewise beget hatred. This 
dilemma is a hard one to resolve. It requires 
great personalities who can say and act “with 
malice toward none; with charity for all.” 


HE history of our relationship with the 

Philippine Islands reveals that after the 
defeat of Spain in the Spanish-American War we 
waged guerrilla warfare with the Filipinos them- 
selves for nearly ten years. At the same time, how- 
ever, the United States set up a government with 
a United States Commissioner, maintained mili- 
tary forces in the Philippines, and established a 
public school system for the Filipino people. 
The public schools developed rapidly. The work 
of establishing the schools and carrying them on 
was done for some time by teachers from the 
United States. These American teachers helped 
the people of the Philippine Islands to establish 
the fundamentals of an elementary school pro- 
gram, and carried to the Filipinos an American 
ideal of teaching and an American ideal of a 
worthwhile society. In addition, the government 
of the United States promised the Filipino people 
their independence. World War II in the Philip- 
pines was waged in part not only for our own 
interests but to assure the Filipinos of their in- 
dependence. Our experience in the Philippine 
Islands would seem to indicate that it is possible 
for a conqueror, possessed of certain attitudes 
expressed in a spirit of service, to improve the 
feeling of the vanquished for the victor. 


LookInG AHEAD 


HESE considerations bring to the fore the 
question of what we in the United States 
should do at home, and what our army and 
civilian occupation forces can do in Germany 
and other occupied areas to build goodwill. 
It is necessary first of all for us to live up to 
our pretensions at home. When discrimination 
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and bad attitudes cause some members of any 
one population group to feel that it is necessary 
to threaten to disobey the selective service law, 
that is evidence of an “unhealthy” social situa- 
tion.’ The story of the treatment of Japanese- 
American citizens as told by McWilliams shows 
a similar “unhealthy” situation along our West 
Coast.* Racial riots in Chicago and Detroit con- 
stitute further evidence. 

Improvements are being made. Lynching and 
gang killings are becoming fewer. Many other 
evidences of improvement exist. Unless these 
improvements continue, our pretensions in oc- 
cupied countries can have but little effect. 

The next question is: what can we do in the 
occupied countries? A general program, still 
subject to change, has been set up in Germany 
and Japan. (No attempt is made here to assess 
the Marshall Plan.) We are concerned with the 
general approach to the problem of creating 
desirable attitudes in a situation in which hate 
is the more natural reaction. 

In general, as far as agencies are concerned, 
there are two approaches to this problem. It 
can be attacked through the medium of direct 
schooling for both children and adults. This is 
in progress now. Non-school agencies may help 
greatly to secure similar results. These may be 
voluntary associations or government agencies. 


UR present knowledge of what the schools 
can do to change attitudes is neither very 
profound nor plentiful, but recent studies seem 
to indicate that it is possible through the me- 
dium of instruction to make considerable head- 
way in the development of worthwhile attitudes 
among youth.® It has already been shown that 
other agencies can in varying degrees achieve 
similar results with adults. 
Among school practices which promise results 
are the following: 


1. The factual approach. This attempts to present the 
truth about all people, showing their similarities even 
though they differ in race, religion, and nationality. 

2. The personal contact approach. When _ persons 


*Southern Regional Council, The Condition of Our 
Rights (Atlanta, Georgia: The Council, 1948). 

*Carey McWilliams, Prejudice; Japanese-American, 
Symbol of Racial Intolerance (Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1944). 

*Hilda Taba and Wm. Van Til, Democratic Human 
Relations, Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies (Washington: The Council, 1945); W. H. 
Kilpatrick, et al., Intercultural Attitudes in the Making 
(New York: Harpers, 1947); and American Council on Race 
Relations, Studies in Reduction of Prejudice (Chicago: 
The Council, 1947). 





actually associate with others, they learn many things, and 
many change their attitudes. (The writer has observed such 
changes many times in recent years.) 

3- The vicarious experience approach. This includes 
dramatic factors as stimuli to favorable feeling. 

4. The living in our school approach. The life of the 
school is directed toward living together democratically 
and effectively. 


The four approaches are suggestive only. The 
pamphlet issued by the Detroit City Schools 
lists others. The point is that there are practices 
which schools have used and can use to develop 
desirable social attitudes and behavior. 

The effectiveness of some of these approaches 
is shown by the digest of studies, “Studies in 
Reduction of Prejudice.” The Payne Foundation 
Studies of Motion Pictures conducted experi- 
ments with motion pictures which represent an 
approximation to the third approach listed 
above. This approach may be used, as shown in 
these studies, to improve attitudes of children 
with reference to racial groups. The personal 
contacts approach may do either—make matters 
worse or better. 

Our own schools have demonstrated that atti- 
tudes between clashing groups can be changed. 
It is the part of wisdom, therefore, for our educa- 
tional workers in Germany and elsewhere to 
make use of these and other means if desirable 
results are to be obtained. 


NOTHER illustration of changing attitudes 

in our own country that is pertinent to this 
problem is the slow, sure change in the relations 
between whites and Negroes in the Southern 
states. The whole trend of these relations 
from the Civil War to the present is shown 
in the biography of John Hope, a Negro leader 
who played a great role in Georgia.’ Indicative 
of this change is the existence of the Southern 
Inter-Racial Commission, and the numerous lo- 
cal bi-racial groups. The Council and its prede- 
cessor, composed of representatives of both races 
and all religious groups, of businessmen, editors, 
educators, and others, has been responsible for 
the following: (1) improving local cooperation 
between whites and Negroes; (2) gradual exten- 
sion of suffrage and civil rights for both races; 
(3) development of an agency which investigates 
anti-social events and publishes the findings; (4) 
publication of a monthly magazine, The New 
South, devoted to improvements of social and 


* Board of Education, Promising Practices in Intergroup 
Education (Detroit: Board of Education, 1947). 

"Ridgely Torrence, The Story of John Hope (New 
York: Macmillan, 1948). 
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economic conditions of all groups of people. 

The local councils have to their credit im- 
provement in the cooperation between whites 
and Negroes and the improvement of housing, 
sewage disposal, local suffrage, police protection, 
health, schools, and civil rights. The chief ac- 
complishment is the change of the attitudes 
among the members of the councils. 

There is in the Los Angeles area of California 
a somewhat similar agency for the improvement 
of relations between native whites and foreign- 
born, and between racial groups such as Japa- 
nese, Filipinos, and Chinese. 

In general, we in our country, still in great 
need of improved social attitudes, have found 
two agencies operating more or less successfully to 
secure cooperation between conflicting groups. 
They are the schools which reach our youth (see 
Clarence I. Chatto, and A. L. Halligan, Story of 
the Springfield Plan)* and voluntary adult groups, 
including religious organizations, composed of 
representatives from the groups in conflict. 


~~ © New York: Barnes & Noble, 1945. 


HOUGH we continue to improve social 

attitudes among our own people, and though 
we may adopt general policies designed to 
develop improved attitudes among the peoples 
of defeated nations, we cannot be sure that such 
programs will succeed with all the people in any 
given nation. In fact, they will not. Neither can 
we be sure that humane treatment and humane 
approaches to this problem will be completely 
successful. We believe that helpfulness to others 
will do more to develop fine attitudes than the 
opposite. The ethics of Christianity and of Ju- 
daism have certain features such as the Golden 
Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, and certain 
teachings of Micah and Isaiah that are in oppo- 
sition to the evils of Naziism and war. It is the 
writer’s contention that our treatment of de- 
feated enemies should exemplify these teachings 
in a very large degree, and that we should accept 
the responsibility for success or failure upon such 
a basis. At the same time we will be implement. 
ing our own beliefs and practices in democracy 
as a way of life. 








TEST ITEMS 


These two NCSS Bulletins contain a reservoir of test items of proven quality. A 
valuable resource for teachers in the construction of examinations. 


SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Howarp R. Anperson, E. F. Linpgutst, and Harry D. Berc 
Bulletin No. 6 (Second Revised Edition, September 1947) 114 pages. Price $1.00 


Contains 952 multiple choice items in American history with correct responses indicated. 
Topical classification of the items facilitate the use of the bulletin. 


SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN WORLD HISTORY 


By Howarp R. ANDERSON and E. F. Linpgutst, Revised by FrepericK H. Stutz 


Bulletin No. 9 (Revised Edition, January 1947) 96 pages. Price 75 cents 

Contains 655 test items in world history with correct responses indicated. In the form 
of multiple choice, matching, and chronology exercises, representing the best material 
developed in this field. Included are suggestions to the teacher for the preparation 
and use of tests and for the construction of additional test items. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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1950 Yearbook 


Plans are progressing for the 1950 National 
Council for the Social Studies Yearbook, which 
is to be entitled, Contemporary Affairs in the 
School. The Yearbook staff invites the readers 
of Social Education to volunteer, within the next 
few weeks, brief summaries describing the way in 
which contemporary affairs are included in the 
curriculum in their schools. Responses are de- 
sired from representatives of elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and the colleges. These sum- 
maries need follow no formal pattern, but they 
should indicate the plan followed, the materials 
used, the purposes adhered to, and any attempt 
which may have been made to evaluate outcomes. 
Members of the National Council for the Social 
Studies are urged to take this opportunity to 
participate in the work of their organization. 
Please address such summaries to John C. Payne, 
School of Education, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 


1950 Annual Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies, and other educational leaders in Minne- 
sota, to hold the 1950 Annual Meeting of the 
NCSS in Minnesota. The meeting will be held 
November 23-25 in Minneapolis, with headquar- 
ters at the Nicollet Hotel. The twin cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis will serve as local hosts to 
the meeting. 


Capital District Council 


The Capital District Council for the Social 
Studies in New York met in Albany on February 
15. Wilbur F. Murra, Assistant Secretary of the 


Educational Policies Commission, spoke on 
“Teaching Current Affairs in Coldwartime.” The 
next meeting of this group will be held in May. 


Detroit 


The Tenth Annual Social Studies Institute of 
the Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club and 
the Department of Social Studies of the Detroit 
Public Schools was held in Detroit on February 
5. The meeting was well attended with repre- 
sentatives from fourteen cities and towns and 


from Canada. The meeting opened with the 
showing of a sound film. Stanley E. Dimond 
chaired the general session, at which Arthur 
Dondineau, Superintendent of Detroit Public 
Schools, extended greetings, and Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary of the NCSS, spoke on 
“Activities and Responsibilities in the Social 
Studies.” This was followed by meetings of four 
discussion groups and demonstration lessons. 
Evangeline Pursell Kuni, president of the 
MDSSC, presided at the luncheon meeting, 
where the subject for discussion was “Seeing the 
World—Unesco at Work.” Elsie Beck introduced 
the two speakers on this topic: Margaret M. 
Brayton, United States delegate to Unesco’s In- 
ternational Council of Museums, and Kathleen 
N. Lardie, Member of the United States Delega- 
tion to the Third General Assembly of Unesco 
at Beirut. 


Dallas 


The Dallas District Council for the Social 
Studies and the Dallas Chapter of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews presented 
William Van Til, University of Illinois, in a 
lecture at the Alex Spence Junior High School 
on January 25 on “Human Relations as the 
Basis for World Peace.” M. R. 


Illinois 


A regional meeting of the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies was held in Chicago on March 
5. The Chicago Council for the Social Studies 
served as host to the meeting. Mary Courtenay, 
Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools, spoke on “Good Learning and Good 
Living in our Democracy” at the opening general 
session. This was followed by four panel discus- 
sions on (1) “The Elementary School Social 
Studies Program,” (2) “The High School Social 
Studies Program in Chicago,” (3) “Teaching Con- 
troversial Issues,” and (4) ““The General Course 
in the Social Sciences at the Junior College 
Level.” At the luncheon meeting, Edward J. 
Sparling, president of Roosevelt College, spoke 
on “What Price Democracy, A Cooperative Ef- 
fort of School and College.” In the afternoon, 
there were four discussion groups on (1) “Radio,” 
(2) “Children’s Books,” (3) “Geographical Aids,” 
and (4) “Visual Aids.” 
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On April 1, there was a state meeting of the 
Illinois Council in Bloomington. 


Citizenship Education 


Democratic Citizenship and Development of 
Children is the title of a new 44-page pamphlet, 
published by The Citizenship Education Study 
of the Detroit Public Schools. The following ex- 
cerpts from the Foreword indicate the scope and 
purpose of this publication: 


Democratic citizenship education involves a union of 
two things: First, application to school practice of funda- 
mental democratic principles and, second, adaptation of 
educational practices to the facts of child growth and de- 
velopment. Appraising a citizenship education program 
requires answers to the questions: Is the program based 
upon sound democratic principles? Is the program in 
conformance with the essentials of child growth and de- 
velopment? 

A committee of staff members and teachers from 
participating schools of the Citizenship Education Study 
have developed a framework for evaluating school prac- 
tices from these fundamental points of view. Working 
together for many months, they have analyzed and agreed 
upon essential criteria for our democratic way of life, 
and, after reviewing the literature of child growth and 
development, they have listed the major characteristics and 
needs of children at different ages. 


Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from 
The Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Price 50 cents each; 
10 to gg copies, 45 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
40 cents each. 


NEA Tours 


The 1949 series of NEA Tours is of special 
interest to teachers of the social studies who 
want to combine an enjoyable summer vacation 
with visits to areas and regions which are class- 
room subjects. 

These non-profit tours, scheduled to regions of 
the U.S. and neighboring countries, are con- 
ducted between the middle of June and Labor 
Day. 

Tour areas include the Canadian Rockies-In- 
side Passage-Pacific Northwest, Cuba, Eastern 
Cities, Pacific Northwest-Yellowstone-California, 
Mexico, New England-Quebec, and the Rocky 
Mountain-California-Southwest areas. 

These tours are planned for teachers not con- 
tent with mere sightseeing. Tour groups visit 
the shrines, industries, and geographic regions 
you teach about, as well as areas seldom seen by 
the tourist. Informal lectures by eminent au- 
thorities on the history and geography of the tour 


areas, and on the current economic and cultural 
aspects of the region are held throughout the 
tour program. In addition, special social events 
with teachers and members of other professions 
are arranged in the tour areas. 

Booklets describing the tour itineraries, costs, 
and other pertinent information may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Travel Service, NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Groups are composed of NEA members from 
many interest fields and levels of the educational 
profession, as well as from the various races and 
sections of the nation. 

Travel with Credit. A special tour, the Geogra- 
phy of the Western United States, will be con- 
ducted by the Division of Travel Service and the 
Department of Geography, Indiana University. 
Additional information is available from the 
Division’s Office. 

NEA tours to Cuba, New England-Quebec, 
and Canadian Rockies-Inside Passage-Pacific 
Northwest will be accepted for graduate and 
undergraduate credit by the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. One semester hour will 
be granted for each week of travel. Course re- 
quirements and registration information may be 
obtained from Dean W. W. Wright, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Summer Institute 


The Fifth Summer Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs will be conducted by the 
American University and Civic Education Serv- 
ice in Washington, D.C., June 13 through July 
23. Lectures will be given on the important issues 
in world affairs by prominent government off- 
cials, professors, or journalists. The resources of 
the Nation’s Capital will be utilized in the offer- 
ings of the Institute. A trip will be made to Lake 
Success to see the United Nations in action. Visits 
will be made to Congress, embassies, government 
departments and agencies. 

The work of the entire program for six weeks 
carries six units of graduate credit. Provision will 
be made for students to enter the program on 
June 27 and earn four units of credits. Students 
may also enroll as auditors. Facilities are avail- 
able for housing Institute members. For details, 
write to Director, Institute on the United States 


in World Affairs, The American University, Mas- 


sachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W., Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 








Department of State 


Foreign affairs loom ever more important on 
the horizon, and social studies teachers are faced 
with the task of keeping themselves informed on 
the adult level at the same time that they must be 
on the alert for materials of potential classroom 
usefulness. The various publications of the De- 
partment of State are thus of increasing impor- 
tance. 

The publications of the Department of State 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. To 
avoid delay order directly from him, listing both 
the title and catalog number of the publications 
desired. Free materials may be obtained from 
the Division of Publications, Department of 
State. 

Department of State materials in this issue will 
be presented in two parts. In the first section 
will be a list, only partially annotated, of recent 
or available publications, grouped under appro- 
priate headings. The second section will contain 
longer annotations of certain selected, recent ma- 
terials. 


PERIODICALS 


Department of State Bulletin. This is a weekly compilation 
of material on current developments in American 
foreign relations and the work of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service. It includes articles on sub- 
jects of current interest by officers of the Department, 
press releases, and information concerning treaties and 
international agreements to which the United States is 
or may become a party. Subscription $5.00 per year; 15 
cents a copy. 

Documents and State Papers. This serves as a monthly 
complement to the Bulletin. It provides documentary 
reports, specially prepared policy papers, texts of treaties 
and international agreements, and basic background 
studies, Subscription $3.00 per year; go cents a copy. 

National Commission News. Published monthly for the 
U.S. National Commission for Unesco, the price is $1.35 
per year; 10 cents a copy. 

Publications of the Department of State. This is a cumula- 
tive. list, published twice a year. Free. 


THE DEPARTMENT AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Foreign Service of the United States: Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service Officers and Entrance 
Examinations. Publication 2991. 1948. pp. 81. 25 cents. 

The Foreign Service of the United States. Publication 3118. 
1948 pp. 66. 20 cents. 

The Department of State. Publication 3223. 1948. pp. 8. 
Free. 


Ralph Adams Brown 





U. S. Foreicn Poticy As A WHOLE 


Peace and War; United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. 
Publication 1853. 1942. pp. 144. 25 cents. This is de- 
scribed as “A record of policies and acts by which the 
United States sought to promote conditions of peace and 
world o:der, and to meet the dangers resulting from 
Axis aggression.” 

Aspects of Current American Foreign Policy. Publication 
2961. 1947. pp. 60. 20 cents. The chapter titles will indi- 
cate its value to the classroom teacher in a modern 
problems or world history course: Peacemaking and 
Occupation; The United Nations Support of Free Na- 
tions; European Recovery; International Economic 
Policy; Dependent Areas; Armaments and Atomic Policy; 
and The Inter-American Systems. 

Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences, July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947. Pub- 
lication 3031. 1948. pp. Xx, 373. 65 cents. Includes several 
pertinent maps and charts. 

Problems of American Foreign Relations. Publication 3169. 
1948. pp. 16. Free. This is a copy of an address by Charles 
E. Bohlen, Counselor, Department of State, including a 
discussion of recent negotiations with the Soviet Union. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Charter of the United Nations Together With Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, Signed at United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization, San 
Francisco, California, June 26, 1925. Publication 2353. 
1947. pp. 85. 15 cents. 

Covenant of the League of Nations and Charter of the 
United Nations: Points of Difference. By Clyde Eagleton. 
Publication 2442. 1945. pp. 14. 5 cents. 

World Stability Through the United Nations. Address by 
Warren R. Austin, May 6, 1947. Publication 2829. 1947. 
pp. 18. 5 cents. 

The United States and the United Nations: Report by the 
President to the Congress for the Year 1947 Publication 
3024. 1948. pp. xiii, 359. 60 cents. This book-size pam- 
phlet, at a real bargain price, describes the decisions 
and recommendations made by the United Nations dur- 
ing 1947 and the efforts of the United States to contribute 
to constructive United Nations achievement. Appendices 
include selected resolutions adopted at the second regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly, selected resolutions 
considered by the Security Council, papers on atomic- 
energy control, armed forces, and regulation of arma- 
ments, addresses by U. S. Representatives, and lists show- 
ing membership of the organs and specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 

The United Nations (A Chart). 1948. p. 1. Free. A chart, 
8 x 1014 inches, showing the relationship of the various 
organs of the United Nations, its commissions, and the 
specialized agencies. 

Strengthening the United Nations. Publication 3159. June 
1948. pp. 10. 10 cents. 

The United Nations in Action—The Test of Experience. 
Publication 3238. September 1948. pp. 8. Free. 

Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Pub- 
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lication 3241. August 1948. pp. 8. 5 cents. 

The United Nations: Three Years of Achievement. Pub- 
lication $255. September 1948. pp. 19. 10 cents. 

No Compromise on Essential Freedoms. Publication 3299 


1948. pp. 13. Free. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Regulation and Reduction of Armaments; Action of the 
General Assembly. By Marion William Boggs. Publica- 
tion 2777. 1947. Pp. 33- 10 cents 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund. Publication 
2787. 1947. pp. 6. 5 cents. 

The General Assembly and the Problem of Greece. Publica- 
tion 2986. 1947. pp. 53. 2h cents. 

Concerning Freedom of Information. Publication 2977. 
1948. pp. 13. 10 cents. 

The Interim Committee of the General Assembly: “The 
Little Assembly.” A Legislative History. Publication 3204. 
1948. pp. 32. 20 cents. 


Securtry COUNCIL 


The Establishment of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. By James M. Ludlow. Publication 2823. 1947. 
pp. 11. 10 cents. 

Arming the United Nations. Publication 2892. 1947. pp. 
35- 25 cents. 

Armaments Regulation—How and When. Publication 2936. 
1947. pp. 4. Free. 

Arms for the United Nations. Publication 3203. 1948. pp. 
18. 15 cents. 

The United Nations and the Problem of Greece. Publica- 
tion 2909. 1947- PP. 97- 45 cents. 

Work of the United Nations Good Offices Committee in 
Indonesia. Publication 3108. 1948. pp. 14. 10 cents. 


‘TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The United States and Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Publication 2812. 1947. pp. 106. go cents. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Toward World Economic and Social Advance: Fourth Ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, February 28- 
March 29, 1947. Publication 2811. 1947. pp. 18. 5 cents. 

An International Bill of Human Rights. Publication 3055. 
1948. pp. 30. Free. This is an article by James P. Hen- 
drick giving the background work of the Commission of 
Human Rights. 

Progress Report on Human Rights. Publication 3263. 
December 1948. pp. 16. 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy, 
March 16, 1946. Publication 2498. 1946. pp. 61. 20 cents. 

United States Atomic Energy Proposals. Publication 2560. 
1946. pp. 12. 5 cents. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a 
Policy. Publication 2702. 1946. pp. xvii, 281. 45 cents. 
Toward Effective International Atomic Energy Control. 

Publication 2713. 1947. pp. 13. 5 cents. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at 
the Crossroads. Publication 3161. 1948. pp. X, 251. 45 
cents. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy: The Third 
Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to The Security Council, May 17, 1948. Publication 


3179. 1948. pp. 78. 25 cents. 
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Atomic Impasse, 1948. Publication 3272. 1948. pp. 48. 15 
cents. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


The United States and Economic Collaboration Among the 
Countries of Europe. By H. Van B. Cleveland. Publica. 
tion 2680. 1947. pp. 18. 10 cents. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey: A Collection of State Papers. 
Publication 2802. 1947. pp. 83. 30 cents. Includes the 
President's recommendations to Congress for aid to 
Greece and Turkey; testimony by State Department 
Officials at congressional hearings; statement by Am- 
bassador Austin before the Security Council; and a 
summary of the report of, and recommendations by, the 
American Economic Mission to Greece. 

European Initiative Essential to Economic Recovery. Pub- 
lication 2882. 1947. pp. 5. 5 cents. This is former Secre- 
tary of State Marshall’s Harvard University address 
of June 5, 1947, that presented the idea since crystallized 
as the European Recovery Program. Because of the high 
historical value of this small pamphlet, it is recom- 
mended that all social studies teachers and school li- 
braries secure copies while it remains in print. 

The Development of the Foreign Reconstruction Policy 
of the United States, March-July 1947. Publication 2912. 
1947. pp. 16. 10 cents. 

Committee of European Economic Co-operation: Volume 
Il, Technical Reports. July-September 1947. Publica- 
tion 2952. 1947. Pp. 552. $1.00. 

The Problems of European Revival and German and 
Austrian Peace Settlements. Publication 2990. 1947. pp. 
14. 5 cents. 

Assistance to European Economic Recovery: Economic 
Co-operation Series 2. Publication goz2. 1948. pp. 20. 
15 cents. 

United States Foreign Economic Policy. Publication 3097. 
1948. pp. 11. Free. 

Convention for European Economic Co-operation, with 
Related Documents, Paris, April 16, 1948. Publication 
3145. 1948. pp. 51. Free. 

Second Report to Congress on the United States Foreign 
Aid Program for the Period Ended March 31, 1948. 
Publication 3148. 1948. pp. 138. 35 cents. 

Third Report to Congress on the United States Foreign 
Relief Program, for the Quarter Ended March 31, 1948. 
Publication 3205. 1948. pp. 104. 30 cents. 

Fourth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, for the Period Ended June 30, 1948. Publication 
$278. 1948. pp. 71. 25 cents. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


State Studies on Foreign Trade. 1947. Free. These are re- 
ports dealing with the relationship of foreign trade and 
the foreign commercial policy of the United States 
as a whole. They discuss the effect of the trade-agree- 
ments program on State enterprises. Studies are avail- 
able on the following states: California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. When ordering copies, request, for example, 
“New York and Foreign Trade.” 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Report of Delegation of United States to Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
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February 21-March 8, 1945. Publication 2497. 1946. pp. 
371. 55 cents. 

Cultural Centers in the Other American Republics. Pub- 
lication 2503. 1946. pp. 20. 5 cents. 

Sharing “Know-How”—An Inter-American Achievement. 
Publication 2949. 1947. pp. 4. Free. 

Co-operation in the Americas: Report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co-opera- 
tion, July 1946-June 1947. Publication 2971. 1948. pp. 
246. 40 cents. 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security, Quitandinha, Brazil, Au- 
gust 15-September 2, 1947: Report of the Delegation of 
the United States of America. Publication 3016. 1948. 
pp. 225. 40 cents. 

Sovereignty and Interdependence in the New World: Com- 
ments on the Inter-American System. Publication 3054. 
1948. pp. 32- Free. An article by William Sanders describ- 
in various phases of inter-American cooperation as it 
has developed during the past 60 years. 


RECENTLY RELEASED MATERIALS 


Universai Declaration of Human Rights. Publication 3381. 
February 1949. pp. 6. 5 cents. The general Assembly 
of the United Nations, at its plenary meeting on 10 
December 1948, approved a “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights” by a vote of 48 to o. Teachers in all 
social studies classes should be able to make good use 
of this slim pamphlet. The list of the eight nations that 
abstained from voting could be made significant to 
youngsters in the junior or senior high school. Why, for 
example, did the Union of South Africa refuse to vote? 
In one of the opening speeches on the debate Secretary 
Marshall said, “Systematic and deliberate denials of 
basic human rights lie at the root of most of our 
troubles and threaten the work of the United Nations. 
It is not only fundamentally wrong that millions of men 
and women live in daily terror of secret police, subject 
to seizure, imprisonment, or forced labor without just 
cause and without fair trial, but these wrongs have re- 
percussions in the community of nations. Governments 
which systematically disregard the rights of their own 
people are not likely to respect the rights of other 
nations and other people and are likely to seek their 
objectives by coercion and force in the international 
field. 

Fourth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, For the Period Ended June 30, 1948. Publica- 
tion 3278. October 1948. pp. 71. 25 cents. 

Fifth Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, For the Period Ended September 30, 1948. 
Publication 3371. 1949. pp. 36. 15 cents. 


The above two pamphlets are well illustrated with 
charts, graphs, photographs and maps. They will be of 
increasing historical value as time goes on. They both 
contain much economic, social and political—as well as 
military—information about Greece and Turkey. 

Thirty-First Session, International Labor Conference, San 
Francisco, California, June 17-July 10, 1948; Report of 
the United States Delegation. Publication 3323. January 
1949. pp. 100. 25 cents. 

International Telecommunication Conferences, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May-October, 1947. Publication 3177. 
December 1948. pp. 192. 40 cents. This is in reality a 
report on three different conferences, dealing with 
comparable problems. The three were: the International 
Radio Conference, the International Telecommunication 


Conference, and the International Conference on High 
Frequency Broadcasting. 

Building World Trade. Publication 3341. December 1948. 
pp. 20. 10 cents. This contains two addreses, Winthrop 
G. Brown’s “United States Economic Foreign Policy,” 
and Paul H. Nitze’s “A Sound International Trade Pro- 
gram: Its Meaning for American Business.” 

8oth Congress and the United Nations. Publication 3302. 
December 1948. pp. 66 (large size). 30 cents. 

Ninth International Conference of American States, 
Bogota, Colombia, March 30-May 2, 1948. Publication 
3263. December 1948. pp. 317. Price not indicated. This 
is of top importance in any consideration of inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. It provides some historical background, dis- 
cusses the steps by which The Organization of American 
States was effected, discusses such problems as economic 
cooperation, collective security, and cultural cooperation 
and contains copies of the many documents in connec- 
tion with the Conference and its work. This is cer- 
tainly a must item for all school libraries, classroom 
libraries, and teachers working in the areas of Ameri- 
can history or world organization. 

Toward A Stronger United Nations; Questions and 
Answers Concerning the Status and Development of 
International Cooperation. Publication 3373. December 
1948. pp. 12. multilithed. Free. 

The United Nations: Three Years of Achievement. Pub- 
lication 3255. September 1948. pp. 19. Free. 

Toward a World Maritime Organization. Publication 
3196. July 1948. pp. 28. 15 cents. 

The Berlin Crisis; A Report on the Moscow Discussions, 
1948. Publication 3298. September 1948. pp. 61. 20 cents. 

International Educational Exchange: United States Ad- 
visory Commission and the Program of the Department 
of State. Publication 3313. October 1948. pp. 10. Free. 


Association for Childhood Education 


The Association for Childhood Education, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C., 
has available a large number of publications of 
special interest to social studies teachers in the 
elementary school. A partial list follows: 


Bibliography of Books for Children. Rev. 1948. pp. 122. 
$1.00. 

Children’s Books—For 75 Cents or Less. Rev. 1948. pp. 41. 
35 cents. 

Curriculum at Work. 1948. pp. 46. 75 cents. Described 
as a “Clear, concise appraisal of curriculum develop- 
ment; 20 anecdotal accounts of how teachers help 
children.” 

Films Interpreting Children and Youth. Rev. 1948. pp. 
35- 50 cents. 

About Children. “How they learn, feel and grow.” 
Articles from 1944-45 issues of Childhood Education. 
Pp- 40. 25 cents. 

Discipline—An Interpretation. Articles from Childhood 
Education. pp. 41. 50 cents. 

Growing Up Safely. 1946. pp. 28. 35 cents. 

Make It for the Children. Rev. 1948. pp. 36. 50 cents. 

Portfolio for Primary Teachers. 1945. 12 leaflets. 50 cents. 

Portfolio for Intermediate Teachers. 1947. 12 leaflets. 
75 cents. 

Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play. 1945. 12 leaf- 
lets. 75 cents. 

Social Studies for Children. 1944. pp. 32. 50 cents. 
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Sight and Sound in the Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Trappers and Traders. 10 minutes, color; sale: 
$90. International Film Bureau, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago 1. (Produced in collabora- 
tion with the Canadian Geographic Society.) 

The work of the French fur men of colonial 
times, the coureurs de bois, is a fascinating chap- 
ter in the story of the development of the North 
American continent. Unfortunately, it seldom 
obtains the space it merits in our elementary and 
secondary school textbooks. Students are usually 
left with a vague impression of men paddling 
canoes through swift waters to trade with the 
Indians. Here is a ten-minute film which tells 
clearly the story of these colonial travelers-of-the- 
woods and furnishes a basis for evaluating the 
contribution of these men to the upstream ex- 
pansion of New France. 

The films opens with a scene showing beavers 
at work. This little animal led men through un- 
known wilderness areas in search of its fur. To 
the background music of Indian songs, we are 
oriented to the areas by a map showing the loca- 
tion of the Indian tribes with whom the French 
fur men traded. We follow one of these Indians 
along his trap line. He builds and sets his dead- 
fall traps. His snowshoes take him along the trails 
where he harvests his catch. All winter long the 
Indian traps animals, skins and dries them in 
preparation for his trip to the French trading 
post. Before the last snows melt he packs up his 
furs on a dogsled and starts on his journey to the 
trading post. 

The trading post sequence is one of the weak- 
est parts of the picture. It is represented by a his- 
toric print, and the idea of the Indian trading his 
furs for cloth, hatchets and other manufactured 
goods is carried by the narration. Undoubtedly 
the cost of erecting such a set was prohibitive and 
it was just as well that a make-shift or modern 
post was not shown. 

Now the men take the furs out to their head- 
quarters at Montreal. We follow them down the 
swift, white waters until they come to the falls. 
Here they must portage their furs and their 
canoe. The word portage takes on real meaning 
as the canoe is hoisted onto the men’s shoulders 


7 


and the furs are carried on their backs with the 
aid of head straps. Two such portages are shown 
in the film. After spending the summer at Mont- 
real, the traders return in the autumn to their 
fur trading posts. Their canoes are now laden 
with supplies to carry them through the winter. 

Throughout the trader’s sequence of the film 
there is an interesting background of French- 
Canadian songs. This, along with the simple 
narrative, leaves one with the feeling that what 
one is seeing must have been what it was really 
like in the days of the coureurs de bois. 


Motion Picture News 


Write to the Ampro Corporation, 2835 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 18, for a free copy of 
“A New Tool for Teaching.” This booklet gives 
a clear story of the use of sound films in the 
classroom. 

A new Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) catalog is 
now available for the asking. This catalog lists 
over 300 sound motion pictures. A large number 
of useful social studies films are included. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Association Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 19. 

Good Things Happen Over Coffee. 28 minutes, color, 
free. Latin Americans at work and at play in picturesque 
surroundings. The coffee story from seed to cup. The im- 
portance of Latin-American trade is stressed. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Hungry Minds. 9 minutes; rental: $1.50. Tells the story 
of Europe’s children, of the need for educational and 
physical aid. Sponsored by the Canadian Council for Re- 
construction through Unesco. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Moving Millions. 15 minutes; rental: $3.50. The prob- 
lems created by London’s traffic and how they were met. 

Fire Towns. 30 minutes; rental: $7.50. England’s pottery 
industry and its importance to the Empire. 

Bryon Inc., 1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 32 minutes; rental: apply. A 
classroom edition of “The Headless Horseman” with Will 
Rogers. 

Invitation to the Nation. 11 minutes; rental: apply. 
The “voice of George Washington” narrates a film which 
takes the audience on a tour of Washington, D.C. 
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Eastin Pictures, P.O. Box 598, Davenport, Iowa. 

Remember the Alamo. 39 minutes; rental: apply. The 
interplay of historical forces which brought about the 
Texas War of Independence is the subject of this film. 
The year 1833 finds 30,000 American colonists in Texas, 
then a part of Mexico. The settlers grow restive when 
liberal grants and guarantees of the New Mexican Re- 
public are repudiated by a dictatorial president, General 
Santa Anna. Despite the conciliatory efforts of Stephen J. 
Austin and other leading Texans, a rebellion develops. 
Santa Anna's army enters Texas, but finds its way blocked 
by the heroic little garrison of the Alamo. The tragic 
siege inspires the famous battle cry, “Remember the 
Alamo!” 

Educational Division, United World Films, Inc., 445 Paul 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Latitude and Longitude. 10 minutes; sale: $45. An 
animated-drawing film using a transparent globe to ex- 
plain angles of the earth’s interior. A practical problem, 
that of locating the position of a ship at sea, motivates 
the film. 

Day and Night. 10 minutes; sale: $45. Explains the 
causes of day and night in simple terms. 

String of Beads. 20 minutes; sale: $go. Life in the 
Assam Valley in India. The setting is a tea plantation and 
an Indian market town. 


Film Program Services, 1173 Avenue of Americas, New 
York 19. 

Clearing the Way. 35 minutes; rental: $5.50. An engi- 
neer explains to a group of boys and girls “who at first 
resent losing their playground to the United Nations” 


the why’s and wherefore’s of the whole UN and its aims. . 


They visit Lake Success, see the complete workings of the 
organization and are won over. 

This Is Their Story. 20 minutes; rental: $3. Shows what 
students, young and old alike, are doing to restore educa- 
tion and culture in war-torn lands. Explains how Unesco 
is helping the students abroad to help themselves. 
Johnson-Hunt Productions, 1133 North Highland, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

The Pacific Coast of Mexico—Baja California. 10 
minutes; rental: apply. Pictures the coastal communities 
of Mexico. 

The Pacific Coast of Mexico—The Mainland. 10 min- 
utes; rental: apply. Good scenes of everyday life in this 
part of Mexico. 


John Ott Film Library, Inc., 730 Elm Street, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Wheels A-Rolling. 34 minutes; rental: black and white, 
$2.00; color, $12.50. An on-the-spot motion picture of the 
1948 Railroad Fair in Chicago. Traces history of railroad- 
ing from earliest days to the present. 

Nu-Art Films Inc., 145 West 45th Street, New York 19. 

Searchlight on the Nations. 20 minutes; rental: $3.00. 
How the UN is working to break down barriers to a com- 
plete understanding of other peoples. 


Shell Oil Company, 25 Broadway, New York 9. 

Oil For Aladdin’s Lamp. 24 minutes; free. Illustrates 
many of the littlhe known but essential uses of oil in 
everyday life. Takes the audience behind the scenes in 
Shell laboratories to reveal how some of the more unusual 
petroleum products are developed. One sequence even 
shows oil from the earth being put back into the earth to 
grow more and better crops at the company’s 142-acre 
farm laboratory. 

Lever Age. 20 minutes; free. A history of mechanical 


progress through applying the principle of the lever. Hav- 
ing learned, through the use of a crowbar, to move heavier 
objects with less effort, man used this basic principle to 
develop more and more efficient methods. The windlass 
came into being, and from it developed the toothed wheel 
and wood gear, which in turn gave way to cast-iron cog- 
wheels. Finally, with the development of steel and the 
discovery of oil, the machine age of steel was born. 


Sherman Plans, Inc., 420-421 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 

The Inaugural Story. 11 minutes; rental: color, $4.00. 
The inauguration of President Harry S$. Truman and Vice 
President Alvin Barkley. Includes views of the parade 
which followed the taking of the oath of office. 


Filmstrips 


Jim Handy Organization, 2g00 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 
“Our Earth Series.” 5 complete strips, $22.50. 
How We Think Our Earth Came To Be, $4.50. 
Our Earth Is Changing, $4.50. 
How Rocks Are Formed, $4.50. 
The Story of the Earth We Find in Rocks, $4.50. 
The Soil, $4.50. 
Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 
How We Get Our Oil. 40 frames, $3.00. A series of 
pictures telling the story of prospecting, drilling, and 
processing petroleum. 


Radio Notes 


The National Broadcasting Company's Uni- 
versity of the Air and the University of Chicago 
recently announced The University of Chicago 
Round Table Home-Study Course on “World 
Politics” and “Economics in the Modern World.” 
For $25.00 anyone within the range of the U. S. 
Postal Service and N.B.C. can register for one of 
these courses. The student receives (1) fourteen 
expertly prepared lessons containing introduc- 
tory materials and questions, (2) a package in- 
cluding all authoritative assigned books and 
pamphlets, (3) copies of relevant Round Table 
pamphlets, and (4) personal individualized re- 
plies from a competent instructor for each of 
the fourteen written lessons. One completes the 
course and receives a certificate on the basis of 
listening to the NBC University of Chicago 
Round Table and corresponding with the in- 
structor. The NBC Home-Study Institution is 
founded upon the conviction that the greatest 
shortcoming of network radios in the field of 
education has been the lack of provisions for 
organized and systematic use of broadcasts by 
listeners, 

The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights is a 20 cent 
booklet prepared by Charles A. Siepmann which 
may be obtained from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 212 East Fifth Avenue, 
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New York. It contains some stimulating ideas 
about radio’s responsibilities to its listeners. 

Among the television programs most suitable 
for school pupils are those in the series “Stop— 
Look and Learn,” sponsored by the NEA, and 
seeen and heard over NBC-TV each Monday 
through Friday at 5 P.M., EST. The following 
programs are telecast: “Little Theatre’’—a series 
of children’s plays; “Explorers Club”—a study of 
history and geography presented in cooperation 
with leading explorers; “Your Uncle Sam”—ex- 
plaining the work and activities of leading gov- 
ernment departments; “Science In Your Life”— 
including stories from the fields of chemistry, 
biology, astronomy, and health: “Folkways in 
Music”—folk music and folk dancing in the 
United States. The Board of Education of New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are co- 
operating in producing these programs. 

A Directory of College Courses in Radio and 
Television may be obtained by writing to the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Records 


I Can Hear It Now, Columbia Record Com- 
pany’s album of great events happening from 


1932 through 1945, is being distributed by Henry 
Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Here indeed is something to enliven 
American history and world history courses 
studying the present period. Among the high- 
lights of this set of recordings are: Roosevelt's 
First Inauguration; King Edward’s Abdication; 
The Hindenburg Disaster; Lou Gehrig’s Fare- 
well; Chamberlain’s “Peace in Our Time”; Hit- 
ler, Churchill, Wilkie, F.D.R.’s “Day of Infamy” 
Declaration; Eisenhower’s D-Day Message; Stalin 
Speaks; F.D.R. and Dewey Campaign; Arthur 
Godfrey describes F.D.R.’s Funeral; Truman An- 
nounces German Surrender; Prayer Before The 
First Atomic Bomb; MacArthur Accepts Jap Sur- 
render. J Can Hear It Now comes in two edi- 
tions: Columbia Masterwork Set mm-800, $7.25; 
or Columbia Long Playing Record mm-4095 at 
$4.85 subject to 20% educational discount. 


An Audio-Visual Evaluation File 


For a long time we have advocated that teach- 
ers keep a file of data on films and other materials 
which they use. After a film, for example, has 
been used with a class and found good, the essen- 
tial information concerning that film should be 
placed on a card and filed for future reference. 


In planning class sessions in years to follow, the 
teacher may refer to his file for guidance in order. 
ing materials to vitalize his lessons. If teachers 
share such evaluation cards, they may furnish 
guidance and stimulation ‘o each other. 

Now along comes a file especially manufac. 
tured for organizing teacher evaluations in the 
most useful manner possible. Obtainable from 
W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1312 West Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, this heavy cardboard file, 
with guide, subject tabs and 200 evaluation forms 
sells at $4.50 each for the Elementary School 
Audio-Visual Materials File. The Secondary 
School Audio-Visual Materials File, with 250 eval- 
uation forms sells at $5.50 each. Additional Eval- 
uation Forms are $1.00 per hundred. The evalua- 
tion forms include space upon which one may 
record essential and complete teaching-use infor- 
mation about 16-mm. sound films, silent films, 
filmstrips, slides, transcriptions, maps, charts, 
globes, and related material. 


Helpful Articles 


Amrine, Michael, “Exhibits As a Technique in Atomic 
Education,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, xx: 
343-347, January 1949. A description of several exhibits, 
how they were planned, problems to be faced, and 
some suggested solutions. 

Blouch, Adelaide, “Lake Cargoes As Graph Material On 
An Elementary Level,” Journal of Geography, xtvm: 
38-40, January 1949. The principle of picture-graph con- 
struction outlined in this article may well be applied to 
a number of social studies topics which lend themselves 
to a statistical approach. 

Gilmore, Dorothy L., “Simulated Radio As a Teaching 
Aid,” Audio-Visual Guide, xv: 15, January 1949. The 
benefits derived from such a production, says the author, 
are voice production, reading, and creative activity or 
inventiveness. 

Hainfeld, Harold, “Stamps and First Day Covers,” Educa- 
tional Screen, xxvilt: 64-65, 79, February 1949. How is 
it possible to use postage symbols as visual aids? The 
author tells of a method of making color slides to pre- 
sent “visual education via the post office.” 

Jenkins, J. W., “Let's Make a Diorama: Part II,” See and 
Hear, iv: 35, 42, January 1948. Lists the materials which 
are useful and includes sketches showing construction 
methods. 

Krohn, Dorothy Gray, “Activity Programs in Crowded 
Classrooms,” The Grade Teacher, Lxvi: 38-39, February 
1949. How to plan activities for the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of classroom space. Suggests a number of practical 
projects. 

McCracken, Glenn, “Experiencing Our Worlds,” See and 
Hear, tv: 28, January 1949. Giving meaning to class- 
room experiences by coordinating reading with maps, 
movies, slides and other materials. 

Sanborn, Herbert J., “Let’s Look Behind the Exhibition,” 
Library Journal, Lxxiv: 169-173, February 1949. The 
exhibits officer of the Library of Congress sets forth 
suggestions for preparing eye-catching arrangements 
and captions. 
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Book Reviews 








A History oF Mopern Europe. By Thad W. 
Riker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. pp. 
xiii, 835, xxxiv. $6.75. 

Since Professor Riker frankly tells us in his 
preface that he gives “relatively little attention 
to arts and letters, the advance of science, . . 
the conduct of wars, and the place of tastes, 
habits, and religion in modern life,” it would be 
pointless to critize this book for not being a his- 
tory of civilization. The author set out to write 
a history of European political and economic 
institutions during the last three and a half cen- 
turies, and he has done a good job of it. Just how 
completely he has ignored intellectual and cul- 
tural history is indicated by the fact that he 
writes of the eighteenth century but does not 
mention John Wesley or Edmund Burke, and, 
though he treats of the nineteenth century in 
some detail, he says nothing of the Vatican 
Council, the Syllabus of Errors, Auguste Comte, 
or Herbert Spencer, and he sums up Charles 
Darwin in a paragraph. Some teachers may re- 
gard the book’s limited scope as a welcome relief 
from the stream of recent, all-inclusive histories. 
There undoubtedly is a point at which the study 
of history becomes so inclusive and, unfortu- 
nately, so superficial that it simply is not worth 
doing. Some texts certainly approach this point. 
Teachers who believe that they can avoid such 
superficiality by limiting their courses to the 
study of political and economic developments 
will find Dr. Riker’s text a good one, substantial 
in bulk and sound in fact. On the other hand, 
it obviously will not suit the needs of those who 
hold that all worthwhile general history should 
center in the history of civilizations. 

Though there are some new approaches and 
interpretations, the book generally falls into the 
usual pattern. An introductory chapter sums up 
the effects of the medieval period, the renais- 
sance, and the reformation upon modern Europe, 
and the more detailed narrative begins with the 
seventeenth century. Well over half of the chap- 
ters are devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and, in the last fifty pages, Dr. Riker 
analyzes affairs since 1945. His orderly exposi- 
tion of these contemporary events is profitable, 
for the historical way of thinking brings them 
into focus even though we all know that judg- 
ments concerning them are tentative. 

Dr. Riker makes good use of the term social 


state to describe the combination of state welfare 
programs and private ownership which has de- 
veloped during the last century. He might have 
organized even more of his narrative around this 
concept. There are some stimulating suggestions 
concerning the distinctive place of public opin- 
ion in shaping recent history, and the book 
definitely profits from the author’s studies of 
Balkan nationalities, 

In addition to its use as a college text, second- 
ary school teachers will find it a good book to 
have on their desks; it is a sound statement of 
fact within the areas it treats, and it brings the 
story down to the current year. There are no 
illustrations, and the black and white maps are 
no more than just adequate. P 


KENNETH S. COOPER 
George Peabody College For Teachers 


THe ArMy AiR Forces iN Worip War II, 
VOLUME ONE, PLANS AND EARLY OPERATIONS. 
Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. pp. 
xxxli, 788. $5.00. 

The first volume in the Air Forces history is the 
third to be published in the monumental series 
on the Army in World War II. The Air Forces 
section is to consist of seven volumes. The one 
under review includes the history of Army air 
power from World War I to August, 1942. The 
next two will deal with the Army Air Forces in 
the European-African theaters, the fourth and 
fifth with the Pacific war, and the sixth with 
the activities in the Zone of Interior. The final 
volume will present Air Forces Services, and the 
handling of certain problems common to all 
theaters. 

Just as the Army Ground Forces volumes are 
histories from the standpoint of that head- 
quarters, so this book is history from the point 
of view of the Air Forces headquarters. The 
records used as a basis are overwhelmingly those 
accumulated by that branch of the armed service. 
It is not the product alone of the two listed 
editors, for ten different names appear as authors 
or co-authors of separate chapters. The various 
authors represent seven different universities and 
colleges in their present employment. 

The book begins with a foreword that is a 
brief but excellent history of the historical sec- 
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tion of the AAF in World War II. The narrative 
proper begins with the Army air arm in World 
War I. A second chapter presents the peacetime 
history to 1939. The next five chapters describe 
the preparation for war between 1939 and 1941, 
and the initial Japanese attacks in the Pacific. 
Then follows the story of Army air power under 
the pressure of war carried through the period of 
retreat and delaying actions that ended in Au- 
gust, 1942, when our accumulated preparations 
led our policy makers to risk an offensive of all 
arms in the Solomons. The actual campaign 
here is left for the subsequent volumes. 

In spite of the complicated series of develop- 
ment and the many different authors, the history 
has enough unity of chronology to make inter- 
esting reading. While the abrupt stop late in the 
summer of 1942 leaves the account with the 
atmosphere of the ending of a continued story, 
it has unity and meaning as far as it carries the 
history. There are good charts and maps, and 
many excellent illustrations. 

On the whole it is realistic history with some, 
but not much, attention to the other branches 
of the armed forces. For the combat history in- 
telligent use has been made of enemy records 
and post war surveys. Probably the most con- 


troversial topic is that relating to the responsi- 
bility for the decisions made on the use of Army 
aircraft in the Philippines immediately after 
Pear] Harbor. Unquestionably this section, writ. 
ten by Richard L. Watson of Duke University, 
is the best historical analysis yet published of the 
fragmentary and conflicting evidence available. 

The volume is easily readable for college stu- 
dents, and many of the chapters will be read 
with pleasure and profit by high school seniors, 
For the most part, however, teachers will want 
to await more comprehensive accounts of mili- 
tary action, that include all of the armed services 
in their scope, before selecting books on World 
War II for high school classes. 

ELMER ELLIs 

University of Missouri 


PSYCHOTHERAPY IN CHILD GUIDANCE. By Gordon 
Hamilton. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. pp. xxii, 340. $4.00. 

A knowledge of behavior patterns and of the 
emotional needs of children is essential to good 
teaching. Social studies teachers will gain such 
understanding from reading Gordon Hamilton's 
book, which is based on a thorough study of 
the child guidance program of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians of New York City. It provides a 
clear picture of the needs and treatment of chil- 
dren with behavior problems and with neurotic 
or psychotic symptoms. 

While the book opens with a theoretical dis- 
cussion of clinically oriented social case work 
and the philosophy behind the procedures of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, the classroom 
teacher may read or disregard this material. It 
seems prepared for the specialist and is not a 
necessary preliminary to an understanding of 
the more practical portions of the book. 

The body of the book presents various prob- 
lems with which the teacher will be familiar. 
The anxious child, the severely disturbed child, 
the one who acts out his impulses—all receive 
attention. Chapters deal with the treatment of 
the young child, of the older child, the adoles- 
cent, and the family. Theory is amply supple- 
mented with case materials and examples. The 
meaning of therapy, of acceptance, of a permis 
sive atmosphere, of the transference relationship 
are made definite and understandable. 

To the classroom teacher, the case material, 
abundant and rich in selection, may prove of 
most interest and value. The reader learns that 
“aggression may always be interpreted as reac 
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Sweeping the Field. 
Our Own United States 


By John Van Duyn Southworth 


ion of Our Own United States by high school history 
teachers in all parts of the country clearly indicates the long-pent-up demand for 


Really brings history to life for the student; 
Removes the confusion from the subject by a logical, easily-followed organi- 


Stimulates student interest by a wealth of the right kind of pictures; 

Tells the story effectively and informally, at the student’s level of interest ; 

Drives home the geography of history by a series of specially-built maps; 
Provides a complete testing program that guides the student to mastery of the subject; 
Treats all aspects of American History fairly and objectively, without bias or omission; 


Brings the subject to its logical conclusion by leading the student to apply the history he 
has learned to the solution of the great problems facing the world today; 


Is accompanied by a very full manual, including a teacher’s outline of each day’s assignment. 
If you, too, want such a book, why not follow the trend and switch to Our Own United 


And don’t neglect 
THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 


Your history course deserves one. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta 











tion to the restrictions and frustations of the 
early (usually parental) environment,” that 
“bad” children are most in need of warmth and 
attention. Receiving these, many problem chil- 
dren are able to turn to constructive activities 
in the classroom. Rejected, punished, or ban- 
ished from the room, the child is not helped 
but continues to suffer deprivation. 

The teachers’ or other adults’ ability to help 
the problem child depends to a great extent 
on their insight into the manner in which the 
child develops a conscience or absorbs the ex- 
ternal controls of our culture. Normally the 
child first learns self control through his identi- 
fication with and love for his parents. Under 
ordinary conditions, this development continues 
and is strengthened by the child’s contacts with 
teachers and other persons outside the family. 
The youngster who has not developed these 
inner controls considers that he is being im- 
posed upon or has to give in whenever he can- 
not do exactly as he wishes. Such a child has 
developed defective emotional controls or none 
at all. To remedy this, much more than disci- 
pline is needed. Acceptance, friendliness, and 
support will result in constructive growth. 


Many teachers feel baffled and helpless before 
such problems as those presented by the stut- 
terer. They know that with understanding and 
help many early cases can be cured. Yet few 
feel confident to attack the problem. The per- 
sonality structure, situations which may precipi- 
tate the condition, and the treatment of stutter- 
ing are here explained as part of the picture 
of the severely disturbed child. His need for a 
great degree of acceptance is emphasized. The 
part the adult may play in paraphrasing or am- 
plifying what the child says rather than in sit- 
ting quietly and forcing him to talk or helping 
him with his sentences, is ably illustrated. 

The classroom teacher who is interested in 
helping her children develop into happy, inde- 
pendent, self-confident individuals may gain 
much understanding from this volume. Kept 
nearby for ready reference it may well reveal 
the causes and suggest possible treatments for 
those problems which, because of a lack of in- 
sight into their true nature, are often treated as 
disciplinary. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cortland, New York 
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Major ProspieMs OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
Pouicy, 1948-1949: A Stupy Guipe. Prepared 
by the staff of the International Studies Group 
of the Brookings Institution, Leo Pasvolsky, 
Director. Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1948. pp. ix, 246. $1.50 paper, $3.00 
cloth. 

This is the second in a series of annual volumes 
devoted to surveying current issues in the foreign 
policy of the United States. (The first volume 
was reviewed in Social Education for January 
1948, page 42.) The next publication in the 
series, covering the problems of 1949-50, is sched- 
uled for September. 

Each of 48 problems is concretely considered, 
with background information, interpretation, 
and a posing of alternative courses of action. 
Problems range from the highly specific, such 
as Trieste and Indonesia, to such complex and 
long-range questions as freedom of information 
and national economic potential for war. Three 
problems receive extensive treatment: the Japa- 
nese Peace settlement, economic assistance to 
Latin America, and the UN veto. 

The book is at the same time an authoritative 
up-to-date reference work and a study manual. 
As a guide for study, it is distinctive in its ap- 
proach: it avoids the usual textbook generaliza- 
tions and demonstrates that “policy” is the result, 
and not the cause, of specific decisions on con- 
crete issues. “The principal purpose of the 
volume,” say the authors, “is to provide an ap- 
proach to the study of the major problems of 
United States foreign policy in a manner similar 
to that used by government officials in dealing 
with policy issues.” 

WILBuR F. Murra 

Educational Policies Commission 

National Education Association 


SociaL Work, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD. 
By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1948. pp. xvi, 695. $4.50. 
In recent years the field of social work has 

become increasingly attractive to a widening 

number of college students and to lay people 
generally. Jane Addams’ search for “the comfort 
of a definite social creed, which should afford at 
one and the same time an explanation of social 
chaos and the logical steps toward its better 
ordering,” and the contributions of the educa- 

tional sociologists, Edward Alsworth Ross and E. 

George Payne at Leland Stanford and New York 

Universities, helped to build a new science of 

personal assistance. This, particularly after the 


implementation to social theory by public re. 
sponsibility under Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and Harry Hopkins, is now receiving professional 
recognition. Indeed, its attraction, in terms of 
personal appeal to would be workers, may come 
from the fact that it deals with many of the 
paradoxical elements found in the more hopeful 
as well as the bitterest aspects of human reality, 
Thus, while compelling in purpose, which is, 
in the words of Professor Ross, “to decry oppor- 
tunity where others can read only Dead End,” it 
also demands scientific and analytical instruction 
for the workers in its vineyard. Professor Herbert 
Hewitt Stroup of Brooklyn College has provided 
such an orientation and introduction for college 
students in his Social Work. 

Sociology and anthropology have revealed 
growth, conflict, and adaptation as fundamental 
social processes; that human personality, social 
organization, and social institutions depend 
upon interaction between persons, organizations, 
and institutions; that all of these are in a con- 
tinuous state of adapting which frequently re- 
quires conscious and difficult choices. Thus, so- 
cial work calls for such knowledge, insight, and 
sound judgment that it should not be conducted 
by amateurs. Moreover, it is particularly of grow- 
ing importance in our contemporary industrial 
society, subject as it is to violent swings between 
prosperity and depression so that at times large 
numbers of our hard-working and thrifty fellows 
are without employment, through no fault of 
their own, and do not know which way to turn. 

Professor Stroup views social work as “the art 
of bringing various resources to bear on indi- 
vidual, group, and community needs by the ap- 
plication of a scientific method of helping people 
to help themselves.” He believes that social work 
is equivalent to social action and that, while not 
exclusively related to any of the other social 
sciences with which it should, however, “main- 
tain and need cordial relations,” its function is 
something removed from any of them. Indeed, 
he feels that social work draws deeply upon 
“knowledge beyond the social sciences.” In the 
first instance, therefore, he splits with certain 
other writers in the social work field, Professor 
Helen I. Clarke (Principles and Practice of 
Social Work, Appleton-Century, 1947), for ex: 
ample, who maintains that social work and the 
social sciences must be drawn more closely to 
gether. 

Social Work, an Introduction to the Field 
thus becomes a text for beginners which adopts 
a functional approach as its technique without, 
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however, neglecting the development of theories. 
Stroup uses also a psychological approach to the 
various areas of social work through case studies, 
appropriate to the theme, which introduce each 
chapter. While the major stress is on contempo- 
rary developments the author also has traced a 
brief history of social work in America. Cal- 
culated to interest students by the use of car- 
toons, pictographs, and reproductions, the em- 
phasis is placed more on what might be called 
the “structure” of social work than on its “proc- 
esses.” This procedure, while no doubt logical in 
an orientation course, differs again from that of 
Dr. Clarke, who views process as important as 
structure. 

Stroup insists that “many persons mistakenly 
tend to identify social work with social casework 
exclusively.” Thus, he discusses, within his three 
fundamental divisions, not only the relationship 
of social work to the individual but also the 
areas of social groupwork and community organ- 
ization. After an analysis of “"The Nature and 
Scope of Social Work” and “The History of 
American Social Work,” he launches into an 
excellent discussion of today’s family problems 
and continues up to Chapter 10 to review Insti- 
tutional and Foster Home Care, School Social 


Work, Guidance, and Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work. Next come two chapters devoted to 
“The Structure and Processes of Public Wel- 
fare.” These are especially commendable as the 
taproot of public social work in the relief of 
poverty, the area entered by the federal govern- 
ment in the New Deal of the Rooseveltian go’s. 
The author includes “Social Group Work” 
and “Community Organization,” two other 
“new” areas in which the importance of social 
work is now being demonstrated. In addition to 
the fourteen chapters itemized, there is an ex- 
cellent list of “Periodicals and Serials in the Field 
of Social Welfare” as well as a ten-page collection 
of titles suitable for a basic social work library. 
In conclusion, it may be both fair and profita- 
ble to quote Dr. Stroup’s objective as revealed 
in the Preface: “Social work will probably al- 
ways depend upon an enlightened lay leadership. 
To those who are active already in community 
affairs and to those who some day hope to be, 
this book should provide a basic understanding 
of this field of interest.” It is not presumptuous 
to claim that Social Work achieves these aims. 
KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 
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Group EXPERIENCE AND DEMOCRATIC VALUES. By 
Grace L. Coyle. New York: The Woman's 
Press, 1947. pp. 185. $2.75. 

Know Your Rear Apitities. By Charles V. 
Broadley and Margaret E. Broadley. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. pp. vii, 209. $2.75. 
The volume by Coyle is largely a collection of 

papers, dating from 1935, frankly directed to- 

ward persons actively related to the social group 
work field. However, the educational administra- 
tor or the teacher will find helpful insights in 
many of the chapters simply by substituting the 
words “school” and “teacher” for “agency” and 

“group worker.” 

The opening chapters of the book have much 
to say to the educators who find themselves com- 
mittee leaders or in positions of administrative 
responsibility. “The President as Leader”’ clari- 
fies the functions and limitations of this role, 
while “The Executive Director as Leader,” al- 
though couched in terms of a social agency and 
its governing board, states prinicples almost 
equally applicable to a school administrator 
working with his school board. 

The chapter on “Values of Group Life for 
Teen-Age Youth” will be helpful for teachers 
who are concerned about the “clannishness” of 
adolescents. In her chapters on “Group Work 
and Social Change” and “Group Work and So- 
cial Action” Dr. Coyle faces squarely for group 
workers the same problems faced by the schools, 
when she affirms that group work may contribute 
to social change if “group wockers adopt edu- 
cational objectives which recognize social needs 
as well as individual growth” (author's italics). 
The group worker will require “‘a social philoso- 
phy and the courage to turn his philosophy into 
action.” She enlarges on the problem of philoso- 
phy in the final chapter. 

The educator who understands the similarity 
of objectives and techniques of group workers 
and teachers will gain by reading this book. 

The Broadleys, who are laymen in the field of 
aptitude testing, describe in a non-technical man- 
ner the work of Johnson O’Conner’s Human 
Engineering Laboratory. Thirteen of the twenty 
chapters discuss the “aptitudes” needed for cer- 
tain “occupations,” such as “The Executive, The 
Born Salesman, The Successful Banker,” etc. The 
remaining chapters deal with the importance of 
aptitudes for success and happiness, with their 
relation to alcoholism, and with the philosophy 
of the Laboratory. 

The writers frankly admit their lack of back- 
ground to evaluate the work of the Laboratory. 
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Instead, their belief that “any information that 
sheds light on the problem of human relations 
should be made public” leads them to popularize 
it. They are impatient with research groups 
who “withhold their findings for further sub- 
stantiation, or until research is complete.” It 
seems wiser to them to risk publishing wrong 
knowledge than to publish none. To this end 
they have written a book which gives the im- 
pression that knowing one’s “aptitudes” is the 
major key to happiness. 

One wonders why a “scientific” organization 
such as this Laboratory has found it unnecessary 
to correlate its activities with the wealth of 
research which is being conducted in this field. 
Their assumption that vocabulary “accumulates 
from effort and experience” and is not limited by 
ability seems contrary to most research results, 
as does their dismissal of “personality” as a 
single “aptitude,” measured ‘“‘with a simple word 
association test.’’ They also fail to consider voca- 
tional interests as being important in occupa- 
tional satisfaction. These discrepancies with 
established findings, as well as many others, make 
this a book which will probably not appear on the 
shelves of many well-trained vocational coun- 
selors. 

Davip H. JENKINS 
University of Michigan 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACTION. By Clar- 
ence King. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. pp. xiii, 202. $3.00. 

In an engaging, forthright manner this book 
asks a succession of practical questions and in 
turn gives practical answers. The answers are 
part exposition and part case history and are 
drawn from the author’s long and wide experi- 
ence as welfare worker and administrator. 

Here are a few sample questions. How may a 
social worker deal successfully with a disgruntled 
editor? How to start a community council? What 
is the difference in purpose between a commu- 
nity survey by experts and a laymen’s “self-study”? 
Do community organization principles apply at 
the national level? Do community organization 
principles apply at the international level? 

The last two questions indicate the scope and 
depth of this important little volume. Without 
being dogmatic or pretentious the author an- 
swers them affirmatively in his usual straight- 
forward, realistic fashion. He reiterates five prin- 
ciples of the art of community organization that 
earlier in the book had been put to practical use 
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The New Newson Social Studies Series 
Traces the Growth and Development of Democracy 


Ready Now 
1949 Edition of 
DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA 
Citizenship for These 
Times 
by Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 

Grade 9 


Basal citizenship text show- 
ing democracy as it functions 
today in the political, social, 
and economic phases of the 
American scene. 





Ready This Spring 
New U. S. History 


THIS OUR 
NATION 


From Colony to World 
Leader 


by Bining, Martin, Wolf 
Grade 11 or 12 


Portrays the evolution of 
democracy in the country in 
which it has come nearest to 
fruition. Unusual variety of 
teaching aids. 





Ready Now 
1949 Edition of 


THIS OUR 
WORLD 


A Pageant of World 

History 

by Bining, Howland, Shryock 
Grade 10 

The gradual development of 

democracy through the ages. 

Three new double-page maps 

in full color; pronouncing 

glossary. 


72 Fifth Avenue 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


New York 11, N.Y. 











in the handling of local problems. Looked at as 
stages of community organization these princi- 
ples are: (1) the “snowball” period—building of 
a small, cohesive center of a few individuals to 
start the ball a-rolling; (2) the technique of 
“indirect leadership’—energizing of others so 
that they can proceed under their own steam, 
the energizer staying in the background; (g) the 
wise choice of a visible leader—selecting a selfless 
individual who can inspire trust and unity and 
who does not take over the movement as his own; 
(4) the unity of key agencies and organizations— 
bringing together the important groups con- 
cerned; (5) gradual addition of agencies and 
organizations—slowly drawing in of lesser groups. 
The author’s pragmatic confidence shames the 
cheerless critics of the United Nations. He says 
on page 195: “A community of interest is never 
a charter or a structure. It is a psychological 
unity, It can only be produced by slow and skill- 
ful methods. Its greatest foe is ‘traditional diplo- 
Matic negotiation’.”” 

The reviewer would have liked more local 
color in the community case histories. Details 
giving the earthy flavor of setting, characters, 
their conversations, maneuverings between 
them, and living incidents would have spiced 


up the narrative to advantage. Be that as it may, 
he certainly recommends the book to all com- 
munity workers, for its wise counsel and its 
hard-headed optimism. 
ARTHUR KATONA 
Michigan State College 
e 

Tue Story oF JOHN Hope. By Ridgeley Tor- 

rence. New York: Macmillan, 1948, pp. 398. 

$5.00. 

This is a definitive record of the life and 
work of John Hope whose career illustrates an 
enigma of Southern history and an example of 
American opportunity. Hope was an eminent 
educator and distinguished humanitarian whose 
adventures in training and inspiring young men 
and helping to improve human relations have 
few parallels in the post-Civil War South. From 
birth and rearing in Augusta, Georgia, educa- 
tion in New England, and more than forty years 
of pioneering leadership, the Story of John Hope 
unfolds. While Morehouse College at Atlanta 
was the center of his activities, Hope partici- 
pated in many causes, including national and 
international welfare commissions. At graduation 
from Brown in 1894, he joyously became a part 
of the Yankee missionary wave which swept the 
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Geography: Sarvey of physical geography (natural science) ; 
Survey of geography (laboratory science) ; phy of 
Wisconsin; aphy of the iet Union; Conserva- 
tion of natural resources; Air photo interpretation; 
Climatography; Advanced cartography; Seminar in the 
geography of Anglo-America (Alaska); Seminar in prob- 
lems of urban geography. 


History: European civilization, 800-1660; Eu an civili- 
zation, 1660 to the present; History of the United States, 
1860-1949; British maery since 1688; Origins and his- 
tory of World War II; History of Wisconsin; American 
economic life: The growth of industrial and finance 
capitalism; Recent history of the United States, 1917- 
1949; The age of Queen Elizabeth; Britain, 1901-1949; 
The rise of a socialist state; History of explorations and 
geographical discoveries, 1200-1700; History of the far 
east from 1600-1949; Seminar in the hist of the British 
Empire; Seminar in American history (The Civil War 
and Reconstruction); Seminar in American history (re- 
cent ny! of the United States); Seminar in modern 
Eu an history; Seminar in American history (history 
of Wisconsin and of the west). 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Presents in the 1949 Summer Session—June 24 to August 19 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


For complete information, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Political Science 
American ment and politics; Survey of world 
politics; Introduction to political theory; Governmental 
— of democracy; Comparative government; The 

ritish Commonwealth; Governments Latin America; 
Rural local government; International organization and 
diplomacy; Introduction to public administration; 166, 
Contemporary American political thought; 261, seminar 
in public law. 

Sociology and Anthropology 
Man and culture: An introduction to anthropology; 
Training in archaeological field work; The individual and 
his culture; Man and society: an in ction to sociol- 
ogy; Rural social trends; Rural cultural regions; The 
modern city; Introductory social statistics; Public opin- 
ion; Socia oepieners Collective behavior; Sociology 
of the wero he use of scientific methods in the identi- 
fication of criminal; Social interaction. 

Educational methods q 
The teaching of history and the other social studies; 
Social studies in the elementary school; Advanced course 
in the teaching of history and other social studies; Sem- 
inar in the teaching of history and geography. 








South after 1865. Hope labored on the scene 
a generation before his call in 1929 to assume 
the mantles of Ware, Bumstead, and Adams and 
lived to plant their noble colors higher in 
launching the Atlanta University System which 
stands as a monument to his educational states- 
manship. 

Torrence in rare diction and complete cover- 
age reveals Hope’s contributions in academic 
and spiritual inspiration to the cause of educa- 
tion for welfare and high-minded living. There 
is a blend of narrative, descriptive, and analyti- 
cal biographical techniques. The analysis is so 
complete and the interpretation of Hope’s life 
and work so accurate that he lives again, chal- 
lenging educators and social engineers to take 
fresh courage in the South and in America. The 
author swerves from the role of poet and drama- 
tist to become the dispassionate historian and 
biographer in evaluating the many-sided aspects 
of the subject’s colorful and eventful adventures. 
The style and craftsmanship also vividly portray 
flashes of the yet unwritten crusade of saintly 
Northern teachers who went South on the high 
tide of America’s noblest and most unselfish 
zeal for the downtrodden and oppressed. In this 


the author reveals many of the sacrifices and 
ideals of these heroes and heroines of whose 
deep humanitarianism and vision Hope became 
the greatest sponsor that has appeared. 

The values of this unique biography can 
now be estimated for educators, humanitarians, 
and statesmen of the South and nation in gen- 
eral. Judges of prize awards for 1948 should un- 
doubtedly give serious consideration to Ridgely 
Torrence’s gripping and intriguing portrait of 
John Hope. 

W. M. BREWER 
Washington, D.C. 


AN INTRODUCTION To SocIoLoGy. By Carl A. Daw- 
son and Warner E. Gettys. 3rd Ed. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1948. pp. ix, 764. $5.00. 

This third edition of Dawson and Gettys is far 
from being the old text with a new cover. It is 
up to the year one A.K. (after Kinsey), which 
research deity the authors use uncritically, how- 
ever. Perhaps because of its publication date, the 
pages of Dawson and Gettys couldn't be s0 
timely as to include the insightful and unemo- 
tional comments made on Kinsey by Carl Zim- 
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merman, Margaret Mead, Clyde Kiser, et al. 
Nevertheless, this is, in most ways a fresh and 
dynamic approach to the science of Sociology. 

The book falls into five parts, all of which 
reflect the more recent emphasis on social and 
cultural dynamics. Part One is entitled “Group, 
Culture and Personality.” The authors follow 
George Herbert Mead in giving priority to the 
group and seeing the self or personality as an 
emergent therefrom. They refer to Mead or 
quote him nine times in these first one hundred 
pages. The illustrative material leans heavily on 
cultural anthropology. This needed synthesis 
makes this section of the book the most valuable 
of the five. 

Part Two deals with “The Ecological Ap- 
proach to the Study of Man and His Institu- 
tions.” Continuing the viewpoint of Part One the 
authors write, “‘All social institutions are cultural 
in that they arise from the culture of the society 
and act in accordance with it” (p. 249). Even 
though institutions are defined, it is not clear 
after reading the next fifty pages just what is a 
social institution and which ones, if any, are 
basically important. This is a criticism of soci- 
ology texts in general more than this one spe- 
cifically. The educator will thus be disappointed 
with the brief and rather arid discussion of edu- 
cation together with the idea that education is 
merely the transmission of experience. Economic 
institutions are not even mentioned as such, and 
yet in subsequent sections of the book the authors 
use such phrases as “economic resources,” “‘po- 
tential riches,” “investments,” and “imperial- 
ism,” and devote a page to “economic pressures.” 

Part Three, entitled “Social Interaction,” con- 
siders the basic social processes and then enlarges 
on these as applied to war, ethnic relations, class, 
political interactions, etc. The material on race 
absorbs two chapters and is rather spurious, and 
never quite jells into clarity. Again we lack a 
good text on racial problems. “Mixed bloods’’ is 
used without quotes. A chapter is devoted to 
war and only a few pages to the family. 

Social change is discussed in Part Four and is 
another strong section of this text, especially the 
chapter on “Social Contrel.” Part Five traces the 
development of sociology from Comte to Ward 
as forerunners down to the twentieth century 
when “sociology becomes a science.” 

There is a proverb which states that “you can 
see dust on a diamond, and not on a pebble.” 
The Dawson and Gettys text is a jewel from 
several viewpoints, but principally because of its 
consistent socio-cultural outlook. The reviewer 
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WHEN YOU WANT THEM 
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This new service* of Scholastic Magazines has made ar- 
rangements with Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. 
and New American Library of World Literature, Inc. for 
the exclusive distribution to schools of their 25¢ and 35¢ 
books recommended for classroom use. 
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has mentioned some dusty edges but wishes to em- 
phasize the importance of this dynamic approach 
to people not only for those of us who teach, 
but also for us who administrate, who it seems, 
need it even more. 

EvuGENE P. LINK 
University of Denver 


Tue More Perrect UNION: A PROGRAM FOR THE 
CONTROL OF INTERGROUP DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE UNniTep States. By R. M. Maclver. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. pp. vii, 311. $4.00. 

In every movement there cames a time when 
it is important to raise the question of overall 
strategy. The More Perfect Union attempts a 
statement of general principles of strategy for the 
field of intergroup relations, a field at present 
beset with a multitude of organizations, each with 
its own interpretation of the needs in the field 
and with its own techniques for their solution. 

The stated aim of this book is to convey a mes- 
sage to the “framers of social policy.” It addresses 
itself not to “specific formulas for specific con- 
trols, but to the larger question of social 
strategy.” Mr. Maclver concentrates specifically 
on the “battle against discrimination” rather than 
on prejudice, on the grounds that discrimination 
represents the public manifestation, while preju- 
dice is a private feeling. 

It is probably impossible at this time to pro- 
vide an adequate anatomy of the social conflicts 
growing out of intergroup tensions. Mr. MaclIver 
confines himself to identifying two types of con- 
ditions as a means of analyzing the configuration 
of causes for intergroup discrimination, and as a 
means of deriving principles for strategy. One 
type he describes as the “balance of forces”— 
as precarious, tense, or indifferent—in a state of 
equilibrium, depending upon how easily an in- 
cident upsets the balance and how readily an 
incident precipitates violence. The other condi- 
tion is what he calls “the circle,” vicious or 
otherwise. The circle is a chain of events that 
maintains intergroup discrimination. For ex- 
ample, consequences of discrimination such as a 
lower standard of living, lack of education, a 
lower capacity to earn a livelihood, in turn 
create new justifications for discrimination. 

The descriptions of social strategy are de- 
veloped around the hypothesis that a vicious 
circle of discrimination cannot be broken by 
attack on one front only. In order to organize the 
strategy for assault on it in the most effective 
manner, one must not only seek out the weakest 


point in the enemy’s armor, but one must also 
marshal all weapons possible on the economic, 
political, legal, and educational fronts. For ex- 
ample, although Mr. Maclver considers action on 
the economic front to be the most immediately 
effective, he points out that gains in employment 
must be consolidated by legal action in order to 
make these gains stable. In turn, legislation can 
be futile and coercive in a democratic society 
if it goes too far beyond public opinion. 

Here education has an important role to play. 

In addition contributing to the general theory 
of straiegy by providing a number of useful 
concepts, this volume is a good compendium of 
recent experiences in dealing with intergroup 
problems. Many of these are experiences which 
have not been too accessible to the general 
public, especially relevant army data and de- 
velopments related to the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission. This book fills a real gap in this 
field and should be a welcome addition to the 
shelves of anyone concerned with policy in the 
area of intergroup relations. 

Hitpa TABA 


Center for Intergroup Education 
University of Chicago 
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Bradley, David. No Place To Hide. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1948. pp. 182. $2.00. 
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